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Wh isn’t the only thing that must be “‘handled with care”’ 
in order to produce fine flour. The heavy steel rolls that 
grind the wheat must also be handled skilfully, to prevent 
any scratching or marring of their meticulously machined 
surfaces. Note the watchfulness with which this roll is 
maneuvered into position in a roll stand at the Pillsbury 
Springfield plant—a delicate operation made more difficult by 
the weight and bulk of the roll. It is this and many other 
types of skill, all combined in a single, smoothly-functioning 
organization, that make possible the quality implicit 
in the fame behind the name... 
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On repeated phrases usually lose their sig- 
nificance —— become a lifeless convention, a 
hollow sound. Yet this is not true of the words 
“Merry Christmas.” This time-honored phrase 
is frank reminder of something it is not well 
to forget ... an inspiring aid to recalling once a 
year that human nature — so often a term of 
reproach — is basically generous, honest and 
kind. And so the Town Crier wishes again for 


you this year, in all sincerity, 


cA Merry Christmas 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 





Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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@ Chase Band Labels provide strong display of your 
brand name and quick identification of your product. 
They are easily and quickly removed from the bags by 
simply soaking in water. Furthermore, the sturdy cotton 
Pretty Print bags come in a large variety of attractive 
colors and patterns. No wonder so many housewives 
prefer products packed in Chase Banded Pretty Prints! 

Remember this premium package—Chase Band Label 
Pretty Prints—and remember that they will go a long, 


long way to increase the sale of your products! 
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FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E P. A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





DALLAS * TOLEDO «+ 


BUFFALO * ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK « CLEVELAND «* MILWAUKEE 


PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS * ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O, * HUTCHINSON, KAN, * CROSSETT, ARK, 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
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the Supreme Court 


of Farm Fashions 
PICKS THE DESIGNS AND COLORS FOR 


Bemilin Dress Print Bags 


Who knows best what women want in fabrics for 
dresses, curtains, etc? Why, the women who use 


these fabrics, of course. 


That’s why Bemis has groups of typical farm 
women judge a wide range of patterns and pick 
those they like best. Bemis then uses these panel- 
picked patterns in the manufacture of Bemilin 
Dress Print Bags. 


Pack in panel-picked Bemilin to be sure of bags 
that will help sell your flour. 


GENERAL MS oe 
OFFICES ~ BAG 
Compan’ / 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 


Seasons Greetings 
Grom the makers of Kelly GQamous 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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May You Enjoy the Merriest of 





Holiday Seasons and a New Year 
Full of Success and Happiness 














ANNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 








Cees. 
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WHEAT STORAGE 
A—MILL 
B—MILL 
7 C=MILL 
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A Bakery Flour For K 


Every Purpose! : 


KANSAS HARD WINTERS wh 
* 
NORTHERN SPRINGS air 

* thi 

BUTTERCUP CAKE FLOURS me 

a * abl 


PASTRY & COOKIE FLOURS in 
* un 


CRACKER & DOUGHNUT FLOURS 7 


REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY! 2 


Buy all your flours from one 
source in assorted cars to suit 


your production requirements 
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ECA’s 25% Flour Base Likely to Hold 





AGENCY NOT EXPECTED TO ASK 
CONGRESS FOR ALTERATIONS 


D. A. FitzGerald’s Comments to Canada Regarding Credit 
Extensions Have No Implications on That Nation’s 
Wheat Agreement With Great Britain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Unless some 
stimulus is supplied from unexpected 
quarters it is unlikely that the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
will recommend any change in the 
current provisions of the ECA which 
require that at least 25% of the U.S. 
wheat exported be in the form of 
flour. 

This assurance has been obtained 
from unimpeachable ECA representa- 
tives who stated that the European 
reconstruction agency is at present 
putting its house in order before 
sending its legislative recommenda- 
tions to the new Congress. 

This house-cleaning, as it were, 
consists of a general analysis of the 
present ECA act to cite portions of 
this law which are proving to be diffi- 
cut from an administrative point of 
view or which are contradictory. 

The flour mandate is not high on 
the priority list of suggested changes 
and certainly is unlikely to be- 
come a battleground of ECA making 
when the new legislation is con- 
sidered. 

The alleged ECA objection to the 
flour mandate is purely a matter of 
administrative principle and _ not 
aimed at flour itself. ECA officials 
point out that positive directions of 
this kind could, at some unexpected 
point in their programs, force flour 
into areas where at some given mo- 
ment the demand would be impera- 
tive for wheat. However the ECA has 
managed its programs with consider- 
able finesse it is belived and the flour 
mandate danger has been more imag- 
inary than real. 

Another aspect of the ECA policy 
which appears to have given birth to 
unwarranted conclusions is that enun- 
ciated by Dr. D. A. FitzGerald to Ca- 
nadian officials last week. In certain 
quarters it was predicted that the 
failure of the Canadian government 
to extend credits to western Euro- 
pean nations might lead to a refusal 
of ECA to finance further U.K.-Ca- 
nadian wheat shipments under that 
bilateral agreement. 

ECA officials say that this inter- 
pretation is incorrect and was cer- 
tainly not to be implied by the Fitz- 
Gerald remarks. From the practical 
viewpoint, the Canadian wheat under 
this contract represents a good buy 
as far as the disbursement of ECA 
funds is concerned and it is stated 
unequivocally at ECA that the pres- 
sure which would be exerted on 
Canada to extend credits to western 
European nations would not involve 
the U.K. wheat contract. 

In the past year, according to ECA 
officials, the Canadian government 
has approximately trebled its dollar 
position to a point where it now has 
nearly $1.2 billion on hand. Accord- 
ing to this ECA source, the FitzGerald 
comments to Canada regarding cred- 
it extensions is part of the ECA 
housecleaning process in anticipation 








STUDENTS MAKE FLOUR FOR 
CHRISTMAS BASKETS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A 5-Ib. 
bag of “Aggies’ Best” flour, milled 
by members of Alpha Mu, honorary 
student fraternity in the milling in- 
dustry department at Kansas State 
College, was included in each of 118 
Christmas’ baskets distributed to 
needy families in Manhattan this 
year. The student-millers made the 
flour during a recent week-end and 
the Christmas baskets were made 
up and distributed by the local lodge 
of B.P.O.E. 





of a searching review of its policies 
by Congress. Since the ECA act def- 
initely requires that other western 
European nations be asked to join 
the U.S. in extending financial aid, 
ECA officials believe now that 
Canada is out of the dollar shortage 
woods, it is essential for that country 
to put a shoulder to the wheel so that 
ECA will not be subject to adverse 
criticism on the hill for authorizing 
procurement in Canada. 

An ECA official declared positively 
that the U.K.-Canadian wheat con- 
tract would not be involved in cur- 
rent request for a modification of 
the present Canadian credit policy. 

Of additional trade interest as re- 
gards ECA legislative intentions is 
the welcome disclosure that Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
has notified ECA that as far as the 
new ECA act is concerned, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture will not 
intervene to request any substantial 
modifications. At the USDA it is said 
that it has its own legislative fish 
to fry and will prefer to concentrate 
on those issues rather than become 
involved in the ECA legislation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAM NAMES 4 INDUSTRY 
OFFICIALS TO ’49 POSTS 


NEW YORK — Four executives 
prominent in the milling, baking and 
allied food fields have begun their 
service as 1949 officers and members 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
following their election at the recent 
53rd annual Congress of American 
Industry, held here, and sponsored 
by the NAM. 

Morris Sayre, president of Corn 
Products Refining Co. and 1948 presi- 
dent of the NAM, was elected chair- 
man of the board. Elected regional 
vice president, representing Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin, was Harry W. Zins- 
master, president, Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Reelected to serve as an 





NAM 





state director was William R. Archer, 
president, Uncle Johnny Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Director-at-large, Austin 
S. Igleheart, president, General Foods 
Corp., was elected to serve for the 
two years 1949 and 1950. 

These executives will serve through 
the coming year as national, regional 
and state representatives of the NAM. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chlorine Dioxide 
Machines in Mills 
by Aug.1, W&T Says 


NEW YORK—Ofificials of Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., 
have advised the flour milling indus- 
try that “equipment to operate the 
‘Dyox’ [chlorine dioxide] process is 
now in production in our plant. With 
the cooperation of our customers, we 
are confident that we can _ install 
Dyox process in all mills which de- 
sire us to do so in advance of the 
Aug. 1, 1949, deadline.” 

The company spokesman empha- 
sized, however, that it will be neces- 
sary for all mills to place their 
chlorine dioxide generating equip- 
ment orders as soon as possible so 
that there will be ample time for the 
machines to be built. The chlorine 
dioxide machines differ in many re- 
spects from the nitrogen trichloride 
generators which are being replaced. 





Krug Enterprises 
Formed as 
Consolidation Move 


NEW YORK—A new company 
—Krug’ Enterprises, Inc.—has been 
formed to consolidate the extensive 
baking and food processing interests 
of the group headed by George A. 
Krug. The corporation will operate 
the various wholesale bakeries, house- 
to-house retail bakeries and chains of 
retail bakery stores. 

Its purpose, it is stated, is to make 
Krug management available to a 
greater number of food concerns 
which are not within the Krug orbit 
and would like to take advantage 
of the specialized skills and facilities. 
There are now 14 plants operating 
under the Krug management. 

The new company was organized 
under the laws of the state of Dela- 
ware, capitalized at $12,000,000. Au- 
thorized shares of stock are 700,000 
of no par common, 50,000 manage- 
ment associates common of no par 
and 50,000 shares of $100 par 5% 
cumulative preferred. The stock is 
closely held and there is no imme- 
diate intention of making a public 
offering of shares, it was officially 
stated. 

The officers of Krug Enterprises, 
Ine., are George A. Krug, president 
and treasurer; George W. Krug, ex- 
ecutive vice president, and John 
Frenzel Cline, secretary. 





Relaxed Shipping Controls Lead 
to Increased Freight Competition 


LONDON—Relaxation of shipping 
controls and a return to the prin- 
ciples of private enterprise have led 
to increased competition in the 
freight market and recent quotations 
show a reduction in the charges for 
the transportation of grain from 
North America to European ports. 
European flour traders, who recently 
voiced concern that the high rates 
of flour freightage favored wheat, are 
hoping that the reduction will also 
be applied to the carrying of flour. 
Unless there is a decrease, warn 
responsible traders, American and 
Canadian flour will find it difficult 
to maintain its export market. 


A further factor assisting reduc- 
tion and_ provoking competition 
among European shipowners was the 
decision of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration not to enforce the 
rule that 50% of ERP shipments 
should be carried in American bot- 
toms. 


Although traders have welcomed 
the reductions, British shipowners 
are showing some concern since for- 
eign lines are still able to under- 
cut them by as much as $1 to $2 
ton. Shipping circles in Britain are 
already talking about the possibili- 
ties of a price war developing. 

Indicative of the falling away from 
the controlled rates is a report that 
seven British ships were recently 
secured on British account for car- 
goes of grain from North America 


to the full range of continental ports, 
Antwerp-Hamburg at $9.40 ton. Bet- 
ter terms were secured by an Italian 
ship and a British ship, the agreed 
rate being $9.75 ton for grain from 
Boston to Antwerp and Rotterdam. 
The rate quoted from Gulf ports was 
$12.22 ton. These rates are well be- 
low those previously quoted under 
control. 

Reductions are also reported from 
the Pacific Coast. During the sec- 
ond week in November a rate of 
$17.13 ton for grain and lumber was 
accepted from the Pacific Coast to 
the U.K. on the “free in and out” 
basis. This represented a reduction 
of $2.22 on the previously controlled 
rate of $19.35 ton. It was, however, 
50¢ more than the rate quoted by 
charterers a few days before and it 
compares with the rate of $17.63, 
a decline of $1.25 on the controlled 
rate, which was recently paid for 
grain on ordinary terms. 

Hitherto, rates on “f.i. and o.” 
terms for lumber and grain were 
above those for grain on ordinary 
terms, since lumber takes longer 
to load and discharge. Controlled 
rates were $19.35 ton on “f. i. and o.” 
terms and $18.89 ton on ordinary 
terms. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPENS OFFICE AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO — The Flinchbaugh 
Grain Corp has opened offices at 317 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
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TOTAL OUTPUT OF CROPS IN ’48 
FAR EXCEEDS ANY OTHER YEAR 


Corn, Flax, Soybeans Set All-Time Records—Wheat Out- 
turn Second Largest — Oats, Sorghums in Near 
Record Group—Weather Perfectly Balanced 


WASHINGTON—The total output 
of crops in 1948 far exceeds that of 
any other year, the final production 
report of the U.S. Crop Reporting 
Board for the season said Dec. 17. 
The growing season was so favorable 
that, with the improved farm prac- 
tices of recent years, new record 
yields per acre were set for several 
crops. The composite yield of all crops 
surpasses any previously known. 
Acreage abandonment was_ rather 
light, so that total harvested acreage 
is relatively large. Quality of crops, 
as well as quantity, is also outstand- 
ing. 

All indexes stamp 1948 as a year 
of outstanding crop production. The 
aggregate volume of all crops is 137% 
of the 1923-32 base, 11 points above 
the previous high mark of 126% at- 
tained in 1946. The total harvested 
acreage of the 52 principal crops is 
about 0.6% larger than in 1947 and 
1.3% larger than the 1942-46 wartime 
average. The composite yield index 
is 151% of the 1923-32 base, compared 
with the previous high of 136% in 
1942. Thus, both high yields and a 
relatively large acreage are factors 
in the huge volume of 1948 crops, the 
board said. 


Corn Crop Leads 

Corn leads the procession of record- 
breaking crops with an outturn of 
3,651 million bushels of excellent 
quality. Not only does this exceed the 
previous record of 1946 by about 400 
million bushels, but the yield of 42.7 
bu. per harvested acre is 6 bu. more 
than before obtained. Final returns 
place flaxseed in the class of record 
crops, along with soybeans. Wheat 
production was exceeded only in 1947. 
Others in this near-record group are 
oats, sorghum grain, dry beans and 
popcorn. Larger than average crops 
of hay, cotton and barley were har- 
vested. But rye and buckwheat are 
below average in production. 

The growing season became favor- 
able to ideal after a poor start in 
some areas. Heavy rains and water- 
logged fields in the fall of 1947 re- 
duced sown acreage of grain in the 
South. In contrast, Great Plains fields 
were so dry in the early fall that 
preparation and seeding operations 
were seriously delayed. Nevertheless, 
rains fell in mid-November and a 
record acreage was sown to winter 


wheat, as growers continued seeding 
well beyond usual dates. Fall seeding 
conditions were excellent in other 
areas. Favored by mild weather in the 
early part of winter and by a snow- 
cover when weather became severe, 
the late plantings prospered. 

Early spring brought wet fiélds 
again in the South, frost that killed 
oats in the Southwest, damaging 
drouth in California, and dry weather 
in the Great Plains that threatened 
the poorly developed wheat. But in 
late April, weather became more fa- 
vorable, spring work progressed rap- 
idly, and much of the backwardness 
of the season was overcome. In May 
some deterioration of wheat occurred 
in the Great Plains. Timely spring 
rains followed, which enabled winter 
wheat to develop miraculously and 
produce unexpectedly high yields. The 
bulk of spring grains were seeded on 





conditions 


time under satisfactory 
and corn planting was largely com- 
pleted by June 1, earlier than usual. 


Details of final estimates on 1948 
crop production, with comparisons 
with previous years and average are 
shown in the accompanying table. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG SALVAGING PLAN IS 
AVAILABLE TO BLENDERS 


MEMPHIS—tThe National Cotton 
Council reports that a network of 
large bag converting companies ex- 
tending from coast to coast has been 
established by the Cotton Bag Market 
Committee, enabling all flour users, 
including blenders, to obtain 90-day 
salvage prices in writing as high as 
15¢ for emptied plain white cotton 
bags and 25¢ for dress prints. Guar- 
anteed prices are stated to be equiva- 
lent to the difference between cotton 
and competing containers. 








PREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
TO HEAR E. E. DUSENBERRY 


PITTSBURGH — Earl E. Dusen- 
berry, flour broker of Des Moines and 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, will be the 
honored guest and speaker at a meet- 


December 21, 1948 





HAWK AND HUNTER FIGHT 
FOR DUCK—DUCK WINS 


STERLING, KANSAS—Lester Rit- 
terhouse, manager of the grain de- 
partment, Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, almost got a duck on his last 
hunting expedition of the season. He 
shot the bird but before he could 
reach it a hawk swooped and gath- 
ered it up. Mr. Ritterhouse took a 
shot at the hawk, which dropped its 
prey. But the fates were against 
the miller. Before it reached the 
ground the air-launched duck took 
off under its own power. 





ing of the Pittsburgh Flour Club Jan. 
21 at the Pittsburgh Athletic Club. 

J. Spagnol of the W. J. Jennison 
Co. is chairman for the meeting. Vic- 
tor Wintermantel and Phil A. Mohler 
of the nominating committee will sub- 
mit the names of officers for election 
Jan. 21. 

The club held a dinner meeting at 
the Hotel Sheraton Dec. 13. C. D. 
Sanderson, president of the club and 
representative of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
presided and introduced Arthur Ed- 
wards, representative of the Hubbard 
Milling Co., as a new member of the 
organization. 





Canada Pressing for Increased 
Price on U.K. Wheat Agreement 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
London Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—tThe deadline for the 
completion of talks on the price to be 
paid by Britain for Canadian wheat 
in 1949 has been set at Dec. 31. James 
Gardiner, Canadian minister of agri- 
culture, is now in London for the 
purpose of negotiating with the 
British Ministry of Food. 

The present price is $2 bu. and the 
Canadians are said to be pressing for 
an increase in order to compénsate 
them for the low prices charged in 
previous years. On the other hand, 
the British think that a price of not 
less than $1.50 and not more than 
$2 bu. should cover the cost of the 
140 million bushels due for deliv- 
ery in 1949 under the terms of the 
contract. 

British Traders Sympathetic 

British traders are somewhat per- 
turbed at the dissatisfaction shown by 
the Canadian producers and have con- 
siderable sympathy for their reactions 
to present developments. The pro- 





CROP PRODUCTION—ANNUAL SUMMARY, 1948 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics makes the fol 


lowing Report of Crop Acreage and Production, for the U.S., 


from reports and data fur- 


nished by crop correspondents, field statisticians and cooperating state agencies (in thou- 


sands) 





Acreage harvested 
Crop 1937-46 1947 
\verage 
Corn, all, bu $9,616 83,932 
Wheat, all, bu 58,832 74,389 
Winter, bu 41,724 54,835 
All spring, bu 17,107 19,554 
Durum, bu 2,948 
Other spring, bu 16, 60¢ 
Oats, bu 38,451 
Barley, bu 2,6 11,014 
Rye, bu ‘ 3.055 2,010 
Buckwheat, bu ‘ 116 518 
Flaxseed, bu . ° ‘ . 2,938 4,030 
Sorghums for grain, bu 6,221 5,629 
Sorghums for forage, tons* 8,451 4,871 
Sorghums for silage, tonst 858 669 
Cotton, lint, bales 32,631 21,269 
Cottonseed, tons sas 
Hay, all, tons . ‘ 73.018 75,489 
Hay, wild, tons . 12,966 14,820 
Soybeans for beans, bu 7,162 11,212 
Cowpeas for peas, bu 1,117 587 
Peanuts, picked and 
threshed, Ib. .... 2,534 3,380 


*Dry weight. tGreen weight. 


Production 








1948 1937-46 1947 1948 
Average 
$5,439 2,81: § 2,383,970 3,650,548 
71,904 942,623 1,367,186 1,288,406 
52,859 688,606 1,068,048 990,098 
19, 254,017 299,138 
34,619 44,328 
16 219,398 254,810 253 
10, 1,231,814 1,199,422 1,491, 
12 98,811 281,185 : 
7,398 25,975 
7,022 3 
i 26,756 10,536 
7,298 99,791 96,016 
5,144 11,975 6,078 
633 4,969 3,448 
23,003 12,014 11,857 
° 4,947 4,681 
73,616 97,563 102,765 
14,947 11,437 13,479 
10,311 134,64 183,558 
§31 5,854 3,466 


3,214 1,750,704 2,182,895 2,268,110 





clivity shown by the Socialist govern- 
ment for dealing with Russia and Ar- 
gentina for supplies of wheat and 
coarse grains is not popular in trad- 
ing circles and deals with these coun- 
tries are looked upon with mistrust. 
It is observed in many quarters that 
Canada has a moral right to receive 
as much of the current trade as the 
dollar situation will alllow. Recent 
announcements that supplies of Ca- 
nadian dairy produce have been cut 
at the expense of greater imports 
from Denmark, Poland, China and 
elsewhere are considered to be unfair 
to the Canadians. 


Canadian Losses Cited 

Since 1946 Canada has _ supplied 
wheat to Britain at prices less than 
those ruling elsewhere and it has 
been estimated that Canadian pro- 
ducers have lost $320 million under 
the Anglo-Canadian agreement dur- 
ing the last three years. It is, of 
course, manifestly impossible to level 
up this loss of profit in assessing the 
price to be paid under the new terms 
since traders calculate that to pro- 
vide compensation the price would 
have to be stepped up by $2.40 bu. 
resulting in prices more than double 
those at present effective. 

Accordingly, the view is held that 
the Canadians ought to reecive some 
preference from Britain when pur- 
chases of wheat and dairy produce 
are being arranged. 

British observers point out that 
unless Britain maintains her pur- 
chases of Canadian products, the mar- 
ket for Britain’s high priced export 
goods will be lost. Critics declare 
that the policy advocated by the 
Ministry of Food will be disastrous 
both for British and Canadian, econ- 
omy unless some satisfactory settle- 
ment is reached. 


British Methods Criticized 


The British government’s handling 
of food contracts and food supplies 
since the end of the war has also 


come in for considerable criticism. 
The policy of bulk buying is said to 
have landed the authorities in diffi- 
culties and traders are using the 
evidence to build up their campaign 
for the return of the import trade 
into private hands. 

Probably the most disturbing fea- 
ture of the situation is a report that 
the negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries are 
becoming increasingly acrimonious. 
Traders are anxious that the good re- 
lations which have always existed 
between Canada and Britain should 
not be marred by political differences. 


It is stated that the conducting of 
trade on a high political level will 
always lead to differences of this na- 
ture and business men are deploring 
the situation now confronting them. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K.C. Board of Trade 
Election Jan. 4; 
Nominations Posted 


KANSAS CITY—Election of 1949 
officers of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will take place Jan. 4, it was 
announced this week. Nominations 
for president, second vice president, 
six members to serve two-year terms 
on the board of directors, the arbi- 
tration committee and directors of 
the Grain Clearing Co. were posted 
Dec. 20. 

Opposing the current first vice 
president of the board, Edmund Mar- 
shall, Shannon Grain Co., for the 
position of president is Frank B. 
Clay, Clay-Leahy Grain Co. No first 
vice president is elected, for the 1948 
second vice president, Glenn F. Hilts, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., automatical- 
ly moves into that position for 1949. 

The most important race of the 
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election is for second vice president, 
because the winner normally is a 
candidate for president two years 
hence. Francis J. FitzPatrick, vice 
president, Simonds - Shields - Theis 
Grain Co., is opposed by Milton W. 
McGreevy, resident partner, Harris, 
Upham & Co. Twelve nominees for 
the board of directors are John Blow- 
ers, Standard Milling Co., Loren W. 
Johnson, Kansas Grain Co., George 
A. Kublin, Continental Grain Co., Roy 
D. Crawford, Farmers Union Jobbing 
Assn., Kenneth S. Hart, Hart Grain 
Co., Warren E. Root, Root Grain Co., 
Elmo F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., J. P. Parks, J. P. Parks Co., 
Sterling C. Masters, Masters-Kelly 
Grain Co., Stanley G. Cronin, Rocky 
Mountain Grain & Commission Co., 
Everett M. Summers. Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., and John J. Wolcott, 
Jr., Wolcott-Lincoln, Inc. 

Nominated for the arbitration com- 
mittee are Elmer Reed, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Joseph S. Geisel, 
Geisel Grain Co., H. K. Hursley, 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
George P. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop 
Grain Co., Orville E. Fisher, Cargill, 
Inc., R. P. Harbord, Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., Dewey E. Walter, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., George L. Davis, Davis- 
Hunt Grain Co., and L. J. Byrne, 
Klecan Grain Co. 

Nominated for the directorate of the 
Grain Clearing Co. were F. A. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Gunnard A. Johnson, Wolcott-Lincoln, 
Inc., Harold A. Merrill, an indepen- 
dent, Francis W. Bartlett, Jr., Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., J. F. 
Leahy, Clay-Leahy Grain Co., Roy E. 
Swenson, General Mills, Inc., W. B. 
Young, Goffe & Carkener, Inc., and 
John Stark, Mid-Continent Grain Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. C. BISHOP, PRESIDENT 
OF SCOULAR-BISHOP, DIES 


KANSAS CITY — Dennis Clyde 
Bishop, president of the Scoular- 
Bishop Grain Co. and a former presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, died at his home in Parkville, 
Mo., Dec. 18. 

Born in Pender, Neb., in 1885, Mr. 
Bishop entered the grain business in 
Superior, Neb., in 1904 with George 
Scoular. The business became a 
partnership in 1907 and in 1916 Mr. 
Bishop moved to Kansas City where 
he became a member of the Board of 
Trade. His one-year tenure of office 
as board president was in 1937. 

The only survivor is his widow, 
Mrs. Bessie I. Bishop. The Bishops 
maintained their residence in Kan- 
sas City until 10 years ago, when 
they moved to Parkville. Funeral 
services were held in Kansas City 
Dec. 20. Active pallbearers were 
branch managers of the Scoular- 
Bishop country elevator system in 
Nebraska. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. HUNGATE TO JOIN 
ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO — Harry Hungate will 
join the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, Jan. 1, according to a recent 
announcement. He will have an exec- 
utive position in the sales department 
of the company. 

Mr. Hungate was formerly with 
General Mills, Inc., Commander-Lar- 
abee Milling Co. and the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERS’ GROUP ELECTS 




















NASHVILLE, TENN.—Joseph Bol- 
lin of Clarksville was elected presi- 
dent of the newly-formed Tennessee 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. at its or- 





ganizational meeting here recently. 
Also elected were: First vice presi- 
dent, E. E. Laurent, Memphis; second 
vice president, Julian Morton, Knox- 
ville, and secretary-treasurer, George 
M. Painter, Gallatin. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
PLAN MAY CONVENTION 


RAPID CITY, S.D.—The 1949 con- 
vention of the South Dakota Bakers 
Assn. has been scheduled for May 2-3 
at the Marvin Hughitt Hotel in Hur- 
on, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, secretary 
of the group. Tentative plans call for 
a Dutch Lunch to open the convention 
the evening of May 2. An allied trades 
breakfast will be held the morning 
of May 3 and business sessions are 
scheduled for both morning and after- 
noon. The convention will end with a 
cocktail hour and banquet the eve- 
ning of May 3. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES A. MONK APPOINTED 
TO BEWLEY SALES POST 


FORT WORTH—James A. Monk 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, W. P. 
Bomar, president of the company, has 
announced. Mr. Monk succeeds E. 
Presnall, in charge of sales of the 
company for many years, who has re- 
tired on account of ill health. Mr. 
Monk formerly was assistant sales 
manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PACT SIGNED 


TOKYO—Australia and Japan have 
signed a second wheat agreement, 
under which Japan will receive a fur- 
ther consignment of 25,000 tons of 
off-grade Australian wheat. This will 
bring the total of such wheat made 
available to the Japanese to 50,000 
tons. 


























Woodrow R. Walton 


KANSAS CITY PMA HEAD—Wood- 
row R. Walton, above, is the newly 
appointed director of the Kansas City 
commodity office of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, com- 
ing to the Southwest from Chicago 
where he was assistant director of 
CCC. Mr. Walton, who served in the 
Marine Corps during World War II, 
has previously held positions in CCC 
offices in Chicago, Washington and 
Kansas City. He is a native of Okla- 
homa, 
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NEARING COMPLETION—Installation of machinery is going ahead 
rapidly in Pillsbury Mills’ new bulk premix plant at Springfield, IL, 
according to A. B. Sparboe, flour milling division president. Some of the 
offices and laboratories of the new building already are occupied and 
much of the new machinery already is in place. The gaping space still 
open in the tower has been left for admittance of huge shortening tanks 
which were scheduled to be installed during December. When completed 
in 1949, the new building will house one of the most modern and complete 
premix plants in the country devoted exclusively to production of mixes 
for bakeries, restaurants, hotels and institutions. Ground was broken and 
excavation was started on the new building in June, 1947. 





Income Makes Big Difference in 
Purchases at Bakery, Survey Shows 


WASHINGTON — Income made a 
big difference in the amount of bak- 
ery products families in Birmingham, 
Ala., purchased last winter. This was 
indicated in a recent report on a fed- 
eral food consumption survey by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

More than twice as much was spent 
for bakery products in the higher in- 
come group as in the under-$1,000-a- 
year group. In flour and other cereals, 
however, it was a different story. 
Lower income families consumed half 
again as much flour and other cereals 
per week as the $4,000-a-year families. 

In fats and oils, sugar and sweets, 
little difference according to income 
was noted, the report said. 

An average of $6.61 per person per 
week was spent for food by the fam- 
ilies who took part in the survey. 
Food took an average of 37% of 
weekly family income, interviews with 
267 families showed. The 37% 
amounted to $21.67 a week for the 
Birmingham families, representing a 
cross-section of income classes. The 
spending included all the food a fam- 
ily bought at home and away from 
home. It did not include the value 
of food produced at home, or received 
as gifts or as wages. 

Part of a nation-wide study of 
housekeeping families covering other 
cities and other seasons, the Birming- 
ham winter survey is the first for 
which tabulations have been complet- 
ed. Interviewers returned to Birming- 
ham again in the spring and fall to 
complete a three-season picture of 
family food consumption. Similar 
three-season studies were made in 
three other cities—Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, San Francisco and Buffalo— 
while a broader picture was obtained 
in a single springtime survey in 68 
cities. 

When results from the entire 
study — including Birmingham — are 
tallied, the bureau will have the most 
detailed picture of the nation’s fam- 
ily food practices in cities and towns 
obtained since the war ended. 

The surveys were conducted under 
the Federal Research and Marketing 
Act. To farmers, food processors and 








market men, the facts are expected 
to be valuable in showing the influ- 
ence of geographical location, season 
of the year and income on consumer 
uses of food. 

Among other findings of the inter- 
viewers, who obtained facts on 186 
different food items which families 
purchase, are the following: 

1. The range of spending was wide. 
Fourteen per cent of the Birmingham 
families spent more than $10 per per- 
son per week for food, 11% spent less 
that $3.50. 

2. The 11% spending less than $3.50 
probably were not getting a nutrition- 
ally adequate diet for their families, 
unless they received food from other 
sources. By way of comparison, a 
carefully-balanced weekly diet, like 
the bureau’s low-cost food plan, would 
have cost $4 to $5 per person in Bir- 
mingham in February, 1948. 

3. Families with incomes under 
$1,000 spent an average of $3.88 per 
person per week for food. Those with 
$4,000 incomes or more spent an av- 
erage of $8.53 per person. As ex- 
pected, income was found important 
in determining the amount families 
spent for food. 

4. Families with lower incomes 
spent a larger percentage of their 
income on food. Families under $1,000 
spent 77% for food, those between 
$2,000 and $3,000 spent 39%, and 
those $4,000 and over spent 28%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN COLORADO GETS 
FOUR NEW GRAIN HOUSES 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
eastern Colorado wheat area is as- 
sured of 1.5 million bushels of ter- 
minal space next harvest, A. Des Mar- 
teau, head of the Des Marteau Com- 
mission Co., declared in Hutchinson 
last week. Four new 350,000-bu. ele- 
vators are going up at different 
points in this large area which, until 
a year ago, had no terminal storage. 

Mr. Des Marteau said contractors 
had experienced no difficulty with 
either labor or supplies and would 
have the new elevators ready by May 
1, 1949. They are located at Lamar, 
Granada, Haswell and Sheridan Lake, 
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Bread Hearings Recessed to Jan. 24 





BAKERS USING GLYCERIDES 


REPORT RESULTS OBTAINED 


Evidence Supporting Claim m That hat Mono- and Di-glycerides 
Are “True Shortening Agents” Given by Repre- 
sentatives of Three Companies 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — As the bread 
standards hearings recessed Dec. 15 
for the holidays and the presiden- 
tial inauguration, cross examination 
of expert witnesses from three of 
the nation’s largest bakers now us- 
ing mono- and di-glycerides forecast 
the debate over the so-called bread 
softeners which is expected when the 
hearings are resumed here Jan. 24. 

The present hearings were opened 
Nov. 30 by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. 

Attorneys for the producers of 
the emulsifying agents of the poly- 
oxyethylene group chipped away at 
the solid mass of testimony put into 
the government record in behalf of 
the use of mono- and di-glycerides 
as “true shortening agents” by 
George Carlin, Swift & Co. The at- 
tack on the Carlin testimony was 
aimed at showing that the chemi- 
cal chain of molecules which con- 
tained the glycerides also would em- 
brace other chemical components 
than the glycerides. 

The final discussion, which is slat- 
ed for the closing sessions of the 
hearings, briefly appears to center 
around the inclusion in the bread 
of synthetic products as well as fats 
of biological sources. 

Evidence supporting the Carlin 
claims that the glyceride group was 
a true shortening agent came from 
representatives of the three large 
wholesale bakers who told the hear- 
ing that their companies had used 
shortenings containing mono- and di- 
glycerides and found on the basis 
of public acceptance that they were 
satisfactory products. They denied 
that the mono- and di-glycerides were 
used to simplify their retail store 
delivery problems. 

The first of these baking company 
specialists, Guy Robinson, director of 
the laboratories of the Continental 
Baking Co., stated that his com- 
pany had used mono- and di-glycer- 
ides for approximately two years in 
their bread products. He said these 
products were purchased as _ short- 
enings, either in the shortening itself 
or separately for inclusion in lard. 


“Superior Breads” Cited 

The use of these products, Mr. 
Robinson declared, resulted in ‘su- 
perior” breads of improved eating 
qualities and softness and “short- 
ness.” The latter Mr. Robinson clas- 
sified as another term for “tender- 
ness.” 7 

As with the previous witnesses on 
this matter of tenderness and short- 
ness, the testimony was extensively 
involved in discussions of compressi- 
bility and the devices which the vari- 
ous companies have used to measure 
this quality in bread. 

Mr. Robinson declared that his 


company has steadily increased its 
use of shortenings in bread since it 
started its use of the glyceride group 
and that they had not increased the 
moisture content of their products 
as a result of this use. 

Under questioning by Food and 
Drug Administration attorneys, Mr. 
Robinson denied that his company 
considered that the mono- and di- 
glycerides keep bread longer. He said 
that his company had not attempted 
to determine the length of salabil- 
ity of bread containing these prod- 
ucts since they had not altered their 
delivery policy of providing the pub- 
lic with bread as close to bake time 
as possible. : 

Confirming most of the observa- 
tions in the Robinson testimony, Ray- 
mond T. Bohn, General Baking Co.’s 
director of products control, said 
his company has purchased mono- 
and di-glycerides as shortening for 





bread and rolls for nearly two years 
and also in combination with other 
shortenings. His testimony revealed 
that this company considered that 
the use of these shortening agents 
produced “superior” bread products 
of improved eating and keeping qual- 
ities. He supported this contention 
with a statement that the General 
Baking Co. found it produced breads 
with a more tender crust and crumb 
that masticated more readily when 
mono- and di-glycerides were used. 


Freshness Defined 


Mr. Bohn defined freshness in bread 
as its “acceptability to the consum- 
er in terms of palatability, tender- 
ness and softness, all of which are 
related to the age of the bread.” 

This witness also confirmed state- 
ments made by Mr. Carlin that the 
use of shortening in bread varied to 
a degree with different types of flour 
used. Mr. Bohn admitted, however, 
that when his company used some 
soy flour in white bread there was 
some improvement in the retention 
of freshness as compared with other 
breads. But he said that after it 
stopped the use of soy flour there 
was no acceleration of staling. 

Use of mono- and di-glycerides im- 
proves the so-called homogenization 
or dispersion of other ingredients in 
the bread, Mr. Bohn said. 
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Cake belongs In tunch box, too And on your dinner table several umes a week Enjoy i with ice cream. 
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LUNCH BOX IN SPOTLIGHT—Here’s 


an advance reproduction of the 


four-color bakery-foods ad which the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program will run in the Jan. 24 issue of Life magazine, featuring. tasty 
sandwiches for the working man’s lunch box. A second illustration sug- 
gests cake for lunch box desserts. This is the second ad in the baking 


industry’s new “double attack” 


magazine campaign. The first, to run in 
the Dec. 20 issue of Life and the January issue of Ladies’ 


Home Journal, 


features toast, with a supplementary illustration of doughnuts and sweet 
rolls. 





PEACH PIE DRIVE 
PLANNED 


A special merchandising event fea- 
turing “Sunny Peach Pie” in January 
and February will be sponsored joint- 
ly by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board. The pie, 
developed by Pillsbury, is a new 
recipe in which the pie crust is baked 
but the peaches are not. During the 
period from Jan. 3 to Feb. 14 four- 
color advertisements with a _ total 
circulation of 56,663,000 will feature 
“Sunny Peach Pie” in all parts of 
the country. In addition, Pillsbury’s 
Kay Kyser show, heard five times a 
week over 215 ABC stations, will 
carry the message that listeners can 
get the pie—all ready to eat—from 
their bakers. Pillsbury will also pro- 
vide free four-color streamers and 
four-color posters to promote bakery 
sales. 





Gaston Dalby, Ward Baking Co., 
reiterated testimony given earlier by 
the Continental and General experts 
in regard to improved qualities of 
bread when produced with the use 
of mono- and di-glycerides. 


All witnesses agreed that there 
were maximum use limitations in re- 
gard to shortenings and mono- and 
di-glycerides in bread products in 
that excessive use of these products 
produced bread too soft for ordinary 
commercial purposes. Mr. Carlin has 
made the same observation earlier. 

Closing the first period of these 
hearings, Eldon J. Stradine, Swift 
& Co., described the effect of the 
use of mono- and di-glycerides on 
the dispersion and diffusion of flours 
and starches in bread dough. This 
claim had been advanced through- 
out the hearings by advocates of the 
glyceride group to prove that they 
had definite functional effects. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
1,397,969 SACKS IN SEPT. 


WASHINGTON—Exports of US. 
flour under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing September amounted to 1,397,969 
sacks, against 2,599,070 sacks in Au- 
gust and 2,528,764 in September a 
year ago, according to statistics re- 
leased by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. These exports are in addi- 
tion to all other government and pri- 
vate flour exports. 

Exports of wheat under the army 
program during September totaled 
12,379,196 bu., against 19,863,011 in 
August and 9,079,973 in September 
a year ago. 

For the first nine months of the 
calendar year, flour exports under the 
army program totaled 19,594,245 
sacks and wheat 101,897,366 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUTOMATIC TOASTER 
ANNOUNCED BY GMI 
MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., has announced the addition of 
the General Mills automatic toaster 
to its line of home appliances. The 
product will make its debut before 
distributors and dealers at the Na- 
tional Housewares Show in Chicago 
Jan. 13-20. It is scheduled to reach 
the wholesale channels in April and 
the retail market in May. 
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Colder Weather 
Needed to Retard 
European Crops 


LONDON—tThe weather in western 
Europe continues mild and tempera- 
tures are abnormally high for the 
time of the year. This has caused 
rapid development in the winter 
wheat crops and a spell of colder 
weather is required to retard exces- 
sive growth. Moisture is adequate. 

In the U.K., the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, in an official report, states 
that wet land has held back field 
work in a number of districts. Over 
the greater part of the country the 
arrears of work arising from the pro- 
tracted harvest have been largely 
overtaken, except on some of the 
heavy land, where cultivations are 
not as forward as usual at this time 
of the year. Satisfactory seed beds 
have been obtained on the lighter 
soils. Early sown winter wheat has 
come on well and is a good healthy 
plant. No undue pest damage has 
been reported. Rye appears to have 
germinated satisfactorily and is a 
good even plant. 

Germany and France are also en- 
joying satisfactory conditions, but 
rain is still a major requirement in 
Spain and Italy. Weather forecasts 
indicate the prospects of wetter 
weather within the course of the next 
few days. 

Some rain has fallen in eastern 
Europe where the lack of adequate 
moisture was causing concern to 
growers. 

Harvesting in Australia is proceed- 
ing in favorable weather and there 
has been no repercussion of the heavy 
rainfall which marred last year’s har- 
vest. The forecast of the current har- 
vest is still maintained at a figure 
varying from 180 million bushels to 
200 million bushels. Last year’s out- 
turn on a greater acreage was 228 
million bushels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CHARLES H. MOODY DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG ILLNESS 


CHICAGO—Charles H. Moody, 82, 
well known local pie manufacturer, 
died Dec. 15 after a long illness. 

Mr. Moody was in the wholesale 
pie business in Chicago for 65 years, 
and was chairman of the board of the 
Case-Moody Pie Co. at the time of 
his retirement a year ago. He had 
been president of the company for 
many years. He was a member of the 
Chicago Rotary Club. 

He is survived by his widow, two 








MILL MUSICIANS ADD 
TO HOLIDAY SPIRIT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Concerts by 
three musical organizations of Minne- 
apolis milling companies are adding 
to observance of the holidays in the 
city. 

The General Mills Chorus of 175 
voices was heard in a broadcast over 
radio station WCCO Dec. 16. The 52- 
member King Midas Choir presented 
& program on the same station 
Dec. 18. 

The Pillsbury Mills Band will pre- 
sent its annual concert on the floor 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
at noon Dec. 31. The General Mills 
Chorus will appear at the company’s 
Christmas program at the company’s 
offices Dec. 24. 





daughters, one son, a sister, nine 
grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. Funeral services were held 
from the home of a daughter and the 
St. Athanasius Church, Evanston, 
Dec. 17. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURRUS DIVISION MEETS 


ATLANTA — The South Atlantic 
sales division of Burrus Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. held a two-day sales meeting 
at the Piedmont Hotel here, Dec. 14- 
15. Final sales and promotion plans 
for 1949 were presented. Speakers be- 
sides Grady Wheeler, manager with 
headquarters here, included G. J. 
Buettner, general sales manager; 
Charles F. Hart, family flour sales 
manager, and John H. Hicks, Jr., ad- 
vertising manager, all from the home 
office in Dallas, Texas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN RECEIPTS AT 
BUFFALO ABOVE AVERAGE 


BUFFALO—This year’s total re- 
ceipts of grain at the Buffalo port, 
while short of last year’s total by 
about 2 million bushels, exceeded the 
average in the last 10 peacetime 
years by about 8 million bushels, ac- 
cording to unofficial preliminary tal- 
lies. The receipts this year total about 
128,250,000 bu., compared with 130,- 
188,000 in 1947 and 121,884,141 in 
1946. Commercial elevators now are 
holding 24,154,570 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS LEASES 
PLANT IN WASHINGTON 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills 
Inc., has taken over, by a lease ar- 
rangement, the plant at Selah, Wash., 
which formerly prepared apple 
slices for General Mills’ “Apple Pye- 
quick.” Replacing the previous “vac- 
u-dry” process will be a new treat- 
ment developed by GMI research 
scientists. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Reports of French 
1949 Wheat Surplus 
Discounted by ECA 


WASHINGTON — Advance notices 
from foreign sources that France will 
be an exporter of wheat in 1949 are 
rejected by responsible officials of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion as irresponsible and poorly de- 
signed publicity schemes. This ECA 
opinion is said to be supported by 
confidential reports reaching its head- 
quarters from agricultural experts as- 
sociated with that agency. 

These experts’ reports to ECA show 
that in the proposed life of the agen- 
cy (which would expire in the 1951- 
52 French crop year) it will be neces- 
sary for France to increase its wheat 
acreage by 25% and expand acreage 
yields by 50% to attain a self-sustain- 
ing basis by the end of the projected 
ECA period. 

Personal estimates at ECA in re- 
sponsible circles are that France will 
continue to be a claimant for wheat 
during the life of the agency. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK DECLARES EXTRA 


Merck & Co., Inc., has ordered a 
quarterly dividend of 75¢ and an ex- 
tra of 60¢ on the common stock, both 
payable Jan. 3 to stock of record Dec. 
10. The company previously paid 60¢ 
quarterly. The action brings 1948 
declarations to $3.15, compared with 
$2.15 last year. An extra of 50¢ was 
declared in November, 1947, and the 
quarterly dividend was boosted to 60¢ 
from 35¢. 
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HEAD N.Y. DISTRIBUTORS—AII officers of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors were reelected at the annual meeting of the 
organization Dec. 9. Shown above, left to right, are: George W. Potts, 
The Northwestern Miller, secretary; Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, 
Inc., director of the National Association of Flour Distributors, represent- 
ing the New York association; Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., 
president; Walter J. Stockman, Raymond K. Kilthau, vice president, and 
Fred W. Colquhoun, Bakers Weekly, treasurer. 





European Nations Hold Back 
on First Quarter Purchases 


No sign of first quarter export pur- 
chasing of flour appeared this week 
from European claimant nations, and 
intrusion of the year-end holiday sea- 
son may bring further delays in pur- 
chasing. Latin American interest gen- 
erally is light, although occasional 
lots are being worked to Central 
America, the West Indies and Brazil. 

The Italian Technical Mission pur- 
chased one cargo of flour on a supple- 
mental October-December export al- 
location last week from a southwest- 
ern milling company, paying a re- 
ported $5.12, sacked, Gulf, for 80% 
extraction, for prompt shipment. 
However, another cargo allocated at 
the same time remains unpurchased, 
and nothing has been done toward 
next quarter’s bookings as yet. The 
other large European independent 
flour buyer, the Netherlands, like- 
wise has made no move toward cov- 
ering its allocation although it re- 
portedly received the European Co- 
operation Administration approval of 
funds for this purpose. 


Italians Buy From Mills 


Some contention over methods of 
purchasing may be a factor in the 
Italian delay. The last purchases were 
being negotiated on the basis of full 
and half cargoes directly from mills, 
whereas a large proportion of pre- 
vious recent purchases were made 
through export jobbers which in turn 
were bought from a large number of 


smaller firms. Whether the method 
of buying only in large lots directly 
from mills will be continued is not 
certain. 

A few sizable lots to Brazil are in 
the process of sale, and there are 
some indications from importers in 
that country that a larger business 
in American flour will be done after 
the first of the year. This is based 
partly on the poor progress of the 
Argentine wheat crop, which Broom- 
hall reports as showing further de- 
terioration since November frosts, 
and partly on intimations of interior 
political troubles generally not con- 
ducive to rapid movement of wheat 
from producers or large export busi- 
ness. 

Credits Involved 

However, there is no indication of 
change in the stringency in Brazilian 
dollar exchange or easiness in im- 
port licenses, while the cruzero con- 
tinues to display considerable weak- 
ness on free exchange markets. Most 
of the business being done with Bra- 
zil is on a sight draft basis, occasion- 
ally with guarantees on one kind or 
another by the buyer with regard to 
availability of exchange after 90 days. 

Scattered lots, generally in the 
1,000-sack class, were worked to 
Guatemala, Ecuador and Puerto Rico 
in the past week, and Cuba was free 
with shipping directions on old book- 
ings, indicating a good rate of flour 
consumption on the island. 





PMA Absent From Flour Market; 
CCC Continues to Buy Grain 


WASHINGTON—No flour was purchased last week by the Production 


and Marketing Administration. The 


Commodity Credit Corp. purchased 


5,270,336 bu. wheat during the period from noon Dec. 10 through Dec. 17, 
along with 1,278,200 bu. corn, 204,000 bu. oats and 151,300 bu. rye. 

The wheat purchases consisted of 3,900,008 bu. through Kansas City, 
135,000 through Minneapolis, 726,000 through Chicago, and 508,468 through 


Portland. 


Cumulative purchases since July 1, 1948 total: Wheat 179,770,549 bu., 
flour 11,140,000 sacks (24,479,243 bu. wheat equivalent), barley 11,544,247 bu., 


grain sorghums 10,502,140 bu., rye 
13,419,275 bu. 


1,994,157 bu., oats 3,544,700 bu., corn 
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TWO LARGE CHAIN PURCHASES 


FEATURE FLOUR BUSINESS 


—_— <>—_—— 
Divided Between Northwestern and Southwestern Mills— 
Some Pass Business Because of Reported Low Basis 
—Other Trade Light, Scattered 


A couple of large chain bakery or- 


ders—one in the Southwest and one 
in the Northwest—kept flour trade 
last week from being extremely 


quiet. The chain business was not 
shared in by very many mills, how- 
ever, as quite a few plants indicated 
the price basis at which the orders 
were booked was well below their 
asking prices. A number of medium 
sized bakers were in the market for 
springs for January-February needs, 
but the balance of the week’s book- 
ings was in small quantities for quick 
or early January. Shipping directions 
on old orders held up well for this 
season of the year and mills were 
able to get in a good week’s opera- 
tions. 


ITALY BUYS CARGO 
80% AT $5.12 

The Italian Technical Delegation 
Dec. 14 acquired one full cargo of 
flour from a southwestern mill at 
$5.12 Gulf, unenriched, 140-lb. osna- 
burgs, 80% extraction, a basis which 
was relatively better than other re- 
cent export sales. A second cargo for 
Italy was reported to be waiting for 
shipping space before negotiations 
would be closed. The Netherlands is 
expected to be in the market this 
week for the first purchase on the 
recently announced first quarter 1949 
allocations. Other export trade was 
small and confined to minor pur- 
chases by South American countries. 


SOUTHWESTERN CHAIN 
BUYS LARGE LOT 


Sales in the Southwest reached 
only 33% of capacity, approximately 
half of which represented purchases 
by one southwestern chain bakery. 
This compares with 47% the previous 
week and 42% a year ago. The chain 
bakery spread its business through- 
out the Southwest. After this flurry 
of buying there was some inquiry 
from the East, which hung around 
for several days, but no sales result- 
ed. Smaller inquiry also followed and 
some fair-sized sales were reported. 
There was a more determined effort 
by mills to resist sales at prices be- 
low the going basis. Family flour 
business was at a slower pace. On the 
other hand, there was a_ noticeable 
improvement in cake flour demand 
from bakers in line with an active 
pre-holiday demand for sweet goods. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair- 
ly good and most mills were running 
six days. Kansas City mills operated 
at 92% of capacity. 


EASTERN CHAIN BUYS 
SPRING FLOUR 


Some rather substantial flour busi- 
ness was placed with spring wheat 
mills last week but the trade was not 
uniform among all mills. A large 
eastern chain bakery order, estimat- 
ed at from 125,000 to 150,000 sacks, 
accounted for a good share of the 
total bookings, but there were other 
fairly good sized orders also. These 
buyers’ needs were covered through 
January and February. Some mills 
passed up the large chain business 
because of what they considered un- 
attractive prices. Total bookings of 


spring wheat flour last week repre- 
sented 55% of mill capacity, against 
52% the previous week and 32.6% a 
year ago. Family flour trade was 
quiet, although wholesalers were ac- 
tive in restocking retailers’ shelves to 
handle the pre-holiday trade. The 
spring clears market was dull and 
prices were easier, but other grades 
held about unchanged from a week 


ago. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
MOSTLY SMALL LOTS 


Buffalo mills reported a noticeable 
lack of interest and buying for future 
delivery. The fact that flour is avail- 
able as desired is having some in- 
fluence on the present leisurely and 
cautious attitude of buyers, many of 
whom seem inclined to think they 
will gain a better price level by wait- 
ing. Metropolitan New York flour 
buying was confined to small lots for 
nearby needs, with little inclination 
to purchase for future delivery. A 
substantial round lot of springs was 
taken by one chain baker at a price 
said to be substantially below the 
general market. The quantity was 
placed at 150,000 sacks. 

Boston buyers pursued their course 
of extreme cautiousness and only con- 
tracted for small quantities to main- 
tain workable inventories. However, 
the lower prices on hard winters ap- 
peared to attract increased interest. 
Bakers reported business in sweet 
goods very poor for the approaching 
holiday season as measured by last 
year’s trade. Philadelphia trade failed 
to pick up despite easiness in prices. 
Those in the bakery trade see noth- 
ing in the present state of things to 
generate buying confidence and it is 
evident that they intend to maintain 
sideline positions until some- degree 
of stability is noted. Pittsburgh trade 
was very dull. 

CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND SPOTTY 

The Chicago flour market was 
spotty reflecting the usual holiday 
dull condition. Sales were chiefly in 
one, two and three-car lots for imme- 
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diate shipment, with an occasional 
round lot. Family flour was also 
stagnant. Shipping directions on old 
bakery and family orders were fair, 
however. St. Louis mills experienced 
an indifferent demand for flour, with 
bookings scattered and rather light. 
A few cars were booked for 30 to 60 
days delivery, but most of the trade 
was in small lots for nearby shipment. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYERS 
APATHETIC 


Pre-holiday apathy was reported 
from the Southeastern states and this 
situation is expected to continue for 
a while. Bakers continue to make in- 
quiries, however, and some mill rep- 
resentatives believe that orders 
might follow if the market seems 
right. Directions on old bakery or- 
ders are fair to good. Family trade 
was decidedly light, as wholesalers 
preferred to keep floor stocks at a 
minimum for year-end inventories. 
New Orleans handlers report a con- 
siderable slackening in flour inquiries 
just ahead of the holiday period. 


PACIFIC MILLS REPORT 
DOMESTIC TRADE LIGHT 


Flour bookings in the Pacific 
Northwest are very slow, according to 
Portland advices. Some mills have 
government bookings to work on and 
are running about five days a week, 
but mills which do not have such 
orders are not able to run as well. 
Domestic business is light. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 115,272 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
583,139 sacks, compared with 3,698,- 
411 in the previous week and 3,746,- 
468 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,100,519 and three years ago 
3,678,453. There was an increase of 
5,000 sacks in the Southwest over a 
week ago while production decreased 
in all other sections of the country, 
Northwest 40,000 sacks, Buffalo 49,- 
000, Central and Southeast, 25,000, 
and North Pacific Coast, 7,000. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STRIKE IN ITALY 

ROME — Fifty thousand millers, 
macaroni makers and rice workers 
struck for more pay Dec. 7, imperil- 
ing supplies of Italy’s basic foods. 
Stocks of bread, rice and pasta were 
expected to last only a few days. 











Holiday Interest Cuts Granulars 
Demand Sharply; Directions Slow 


The durum granulars market is ex- 
ceedingly quiet at present, with maca- 
roni manufacturers reporting a very 
indifferent demand for their products 
during the pre-holiday season. For 
this reason, some plants are shutting 
down and will take advantage of the 
period for repairs, clean-ups, etc. Con- 
sequently, they are not interested in 
new granulars purchases and even 
have slowed down shipping directions 
on previous contracts. This has cut 
into durum mill operations to a siz- 
able extent. 

Marketings of durum wheat have 
been spotty, running good in the 
early part of last week and lighter 
toward the close. Good quality types 
were in demand from mills, despite 
their reduced operations, and pre- 
miums strengthened about 2¢ bu. in 
relation to the May future. Choice 


types were quoted 20¢ over May as 
the week ended. Durum granulars 
were about unchanged, however, at 
$5.45 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 18, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.37% @2 

Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.29% @2.35% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.264% @2.31% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.20% @2.30% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.17% @2.28% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


.39% 








Wkly. Wkly. Jo 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

Dec, 12-18 10 222,000 170,453 77 
Prev. week .. 12 255,600 164,543 64 
Year ago 12 255,600 281,420 110 


Crop year 
production 
4,699,928 
5,748,851 


July 1-Dec. 18, 1948 
July 1-Dec. 20, 1947 
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MILLFEEDS REFLECT 
PRE-HOLIDAY APATHY 


Most Users Covered Through End of 


Year—Some Interest Noted in 
January—Offers Moderate 





Pre-holiday interest in millfeeds is 
at low ebb, with most users suffi- 
ciently covered to run them through 
the end of the year. Some interest is 
developing in January shipments and 
these would bring a small premium 
if available. Mill offerings are not 
particularly large, but spot and quick 
shipment stuff is moving slowly. 

After a dull week, Northwest for- 
mula feed demand has shown a 
marked improvement as reduced price 
lists hit consumers’ hands. Substan- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 235.4 as of 
Dec. 14, off 4.4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
204.1, off 3 points. 











tial reductions in protein meals, easy 
millfeeds and lower prices for coarse 
grains have made possible the lower 
formula feed lists. 


The improvement occurred in vir- 
tually all rations, including poultry, 
dairy and hog feeds. Quite a number 
of orders specifying shipment in the 
last few days of 1948 to arrive early 
in 1949 were received. This is more 
or less a regular occurrence, as it 
permits dealers and others: to allow 
floor stocks to run low ahead of 
year-end inventory. 


The interest which developed at 
the lower price basis confirmed the 
belief of some mixers that their cus- 
tomers were bearish and had been 
holding off for a break. What the 
price trends will be after the turn 
of the year still is the unknown ques- 
tion. Soybean meal is breaking sharp- 
ly and the easiness in that protein is 
cutting into the recent strength of 
linseed meal. Millfeeds are draggy 
and slipping into lower levels. 


Formula feed demand held steady 
in the Southwest. Demand from dea!- 
ers continued to be centered on near- 
by delivery and orders were not large. 
Thus running time was not accumu- 
lated to any great extent at plants, 
but day-by-day sales managed to 
keep all working shifts busy. There 
were a few exceptions to these ob- 
servations, for some manufacturers 
noticed a slight decline in volume of 
sales this week. This is an expected 
occurrence immediately preceding the 
holiday week. 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 53,765 tons 
last week, according to figures com 
piled by The Northwestern Mille: 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,435 tons 
in the week previous and 57,839 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Cro} 
year production to date totals 1,415, 
934 tons as compared with 1,489,13¢ 
tons in the corresponding period < 
year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGES TO CLOSE EARLY 

Trading sessions on the nation’s 
leading grain exchanges will end at 
noon Dec. 24 and Dec. 31, prior to 
the Christmas and New Year’s Day 
holidays. 
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Government Sales Policy 
Bearish on Wheat 


Claims of No Competition Under New Program Not Con- 
vincing—Deferred Futures Slip Well Below Loan Levels 


Efforts of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to allay apprehension of 
private trade about competition from 
the new sales policy of the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp had little success last 
week. The uncertainty and confusion 
which resulted caused wheat futures 
to slip into lower ground for the sec- 
ond straight week. Most of the trad- 
ing was switched over to the May 
delivery and that future at all mar- 
kets closed well below the federal 
loan levels. Cash wheat still figures 
above the loan rates, but not enough 
above to make redemptions possible 
at a profit above handling costs. 

Closing prices of futures at. leading 
markets Dec. 20 were: Chicago—De- 
cember $2.3654 @2.36%, May $2.25% 
@2.25%, July $2.06% @2.06%, Sep- 
tember $2.0654 @2.06%4; Minneapolis 
—December $2.26%,. May $2.19%, 
July 2.114%; Kansas City—-December 
$2.23% @2.23%, May $2.14%, July 
$1.97%. : 


Government Reports Bearish 


The final report on 1948 crop pro- 
duction issued late in the week con- 
firmed earlier reports of record- 
breaking production, which added a 
bearish note to the situation. It was 
followed by another bearish report 
Dec. 20 showing a tremendous acre- 
age of new winter wheat already 
sown in the Southwest for 1949 pro- 
duction. The area planted, if it makes 
the Dec. 1 estimate of 15.7 bu. per 
acre, would return a crop of 964,808,- 
000 bu. in 1949, or 276 million above 
the 10-year average. 

It is difficult for the private trade 
to understand the administration’s 
policy on prices. Encouragement of 
farmers to take advantage of fed- 


with 1,629 cars at Minneapolis and 
1,354 at Duluth. Although the gener- 
al demand picked up somewhat to- 
ward the close, inquiry throughout 
most of the week was dull and the 
bulk offerings traded on a delivery 
basis. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at the Minneapolis 
December price of 2¢ over. Decem- 
ber wheat declined 5%¢ during the 
week. Thirteen percent protein No. 
1 dark northern spring traded at 1¢ 
to 5¢ over December; 14% protein 
5¢ to 7¢ over; 15% protein 9¢ to 11¢ 
over, and 16% protein 26 to 28¢ over 
December. Average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.50%, and the durum 12.21%. Dur- 
um premiums strengthened slightly. 
Mill demand was broader and offer- 
ings were moderate. Choice to fancy 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber brought 18¢ 
to 20¢ over the May price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Dec. 18: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





Ec. Fhe 2 Se $2.26% @2. 
eR | we... Perrier 2.26% @2. 
A ee a 2.27% @2. 
gd ies. BREET ETS 2.31% @2. 
15.00% Protein 2. 
16.00% Protein 2. 





Grade Discounts 


Smee | VEO idncsctaseevevaaratacs 1@ 5¢ 
a eer ee ree ee 2@12¢ 
Se SS WE. kone caaescasess gaanaas 4 25¢ 
Wem, BE WORE oie 0005 0c exe cesssces 6@ 30¢ 


Pacific Ships Loading 


Most efforts of the Pacific North- 
west grain trade are being concen- 
trated on moving in wheat from the 
country. A half dozen ships are load- 
ing out wheat on the Columbia River, 
with a dozen more scheduled to load 





CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * * 


A Service of Statistics Provided for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than 50 Years 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Dec, 12-18, *Previous Dec. 14-20, Dec, 15-21, Dec. 16-22, 
1948 week 1947 1945 
Northwest 736,294 875,448 1,002,408 
Southwest 1,511,813 1,484,868 1,400,965 
ee ee eae ee ee $95,854 544,477 505,779 356,534 
Central and Southeast ......... 518,010 542,781 563,151 
North Pacific Coast .....sccseee 355,569 363,046 317,222 
- | PPE TLeCeT ET Tree 3,583,139 3,698,411 3,746,468 4,100,519 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 69 67 71 


*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated—————_, 


a 


























eral loans and increases in the export 
goal were successful only a few 


during December, if it is possible to 
get them out. There are ample sup- 





weeks ago in boosting wheat prices 
well above the loan levels. Suddenly 
a switch to a revised sales program, 
which will permit CCC stocks to be 
disposed of at below full parity, has 
had the effect of erasing much of 
the previous advance. Trade observ- 
ers are wondering whether the next 
pitch will be renewed encouragement 
to farmers to place wheat under loan 
and another boost in the export pro- 
gram. 


K.C. Values Off 2¢ Bu. 


Lesser declines in cash wheat val- 
ues occurred at Kansas City last 
week, On the protein scale, ordinary 
dark hard winter wheat dropped 
from a maximum of 3¢ over Decem- 
ber to close at 2%¢ over on Dec. 20. 
At the same time 12% protein was 
down from 3%¢ over to 2%¢ over on 
Dec. 20. Meanwhile, the December 
future, which opened at $2.22% Dec. 
3 moved to a high of $2.255% for 
the week before closing at $2.23%4 
Dec. 20. Consequently, resulting net 
losses by cash wheat during the 
week were at the most only 2¢ bu. 
Mills were quite active bidders for 
wheat and a fair share of the receipts 
were directed to the milling trade. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 18, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 
. 2 Dark and Hard.... 
3 Dark and Hard.. 

» 4 Dark and Hard 
» 1 Red .. sivas 

» 2 Red 
» 3 Red 
» 4 Red... “ oe 2 
Spring wheat receipts were large, 


@ 2.35 






it eet od 3 


plies at terminals, but shippers are 
making efforts to move wheat off 
the ground and stored outside inte- 
rior mills and elevators. Actual trad- 
ing is very narrow. Farmers are 
not disposed to sell because of income 
tax problems, and are waiting until 
the turn of the year before selling 
The CCC lowered its prices sharply, 
offering to buy at $2.22% bu. on Dec. 
17, 5¢ below the high of several 
weeks ago. Purchases of wheat for 
the four reporting days by CCC were 
423,333 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES A. MUNDIE JOINS 
DALLAS STAFF OF FULTON 

DALLAS, TEXAS—James A. Mun- 
die has joined the sales staff of Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Dallas. He 
formerly was connected with one of 
the larger bag concerns in the South- 
west for more than 20 years and is 
well known among feed millers in 
this section of the U.S. Adolph Mayer 
is manager of the Fulton plant in 
Dallas and George W. Williams is 
head of the sales department. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMIST POINTS TO NEED 
OF FOOD BROWNING STUDY 


NEW YORK—The need of con- 
tinued research on the browning re- 
action in foods was stressed by Dr. 
Howard D. Lightbody, director of re- 
search, Food Laboratories, Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute, 
and Dr. S. M. Cantor, director of re- 
search, American Sugar Refining Co., 
at the December meeting of the New 


























Dec. 12-18, Previous Dec. 14-20, Dec. 15-21, Dec. 16-22, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 67 71 84 100 99 
Southwest ...... 93 93 95 105 103 
po ee 82 90 84 90 59 
Central and S. E. 66 73 69 81 72 
No. Pacific Coast 91 93 87 101 95 
Totals ..... 81 85 87 95 90 92,256,539 97,495,227 
NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity ‘ “Bs 
Dec. 12-18 ra 376.475 92 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 399.578 98 SG. ZEEE vce sas 378,960 229,302 61 
ZOGP GO ceccies »,034 94 Previous week 378,960 * 68 
Two years ago .. 3 408 101 Year ago seee 378,36 91 
Five-year average ..... yer 88 Two years ago .. 360,36 98 
Ten-year average gee se ie a 74 DWEVO*VORS GYOTERS beccccceecesenes 75 
Wichita pe ee ee ee 66 
Dec, 12-18 ...... 118,800 95 Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 3 89 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
YOer O80 ....s<- 336,800 111,291 94 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ag 2,800 112,165 100 Montana and Iowa: 
“ive-yvear peg Gare es 91 * 
ad hare ; 7. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
on-yes average ...... cee seer fe : : 
“ Sali capacity output tivity 
, - . gee 94 Dee. 12-18 662,400 167, 71 
ec, OS aes 00,200 € Ries ee pole 
Previous week 100,200 80 Previous week »400 — 
wee BO i ccincs 100,200 92 Year ago 666,600 79 
Two years ago .. 84,600 85,330 101 Two years 667,800 107 
PEVG=VORP GVOTERS  .ocsciscnccecesce 92 Five-year average ..... 77 
TOPO BVGTESS 2656 ccnrvecines . 838 Ten-year average ... ‘ , , 58 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Revised. 
City, Wichita and Salina 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 1,001,400 93 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week ..1,001,400 92 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
i = teeeees pow on an Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
wo years ago .. 594,06 LLB: . . n 
PEVG-POGF GVOTORS .civscesvincs y 92 Washington Mills 
TOMRPORE BVOTERSE: 6c ciccciscacecss 78 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN capacity output tivity 
x Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Dec, 12-18 ...... 221,625 91 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Previous week #9235 288 97 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: salen aie ; 
I 12-1 780.6 1 Year ago 218,051 98 
ec. 12-18 780,964 518,010 66 , satiated steak akin ‘ 
Previous week 741,364 542,781 $3 Te years Gee . viataisiaeh e 
Year ago woe 785,466 fe 1 69 Five-year average ......... ‘en i@ 
Two years ago 618.555 81 ren-year average ... SRG sae 66 
Five-year average ........ 65 Revised. 
Ten-year average ..... ; ; 62 s s 
*Revised Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
. se 
BUFFALO Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ree. 29-88 ones 604,200 195,854 82 ° een yp — a 4 
Previous week 604,200 *544,.477 90 Dec, 12-18 146,400 133,944 91 
Year ago 601,200 505,779 84 Previous week 146,400 127,658 87 
Two years ago .. 601,200 539,689 90 Year ago ee 140,010 72 
Five-year average ...... 76 Two years ago .. 134,200 107 
ren-year average 72 PiVG-FORE GVOFEMO cic cciccuccovcess 82 


*Revised., Ten-year average 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—.  -—Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


--— Buffalot— 7-~-Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


9,637 


Dec. 12-18 .... 30,721 774,294 
Previous week 
Two weeks ag ’ 
1. Ce -. 30,069 775,588 
1946. - 31,115 
1945 .. 28,370 
1944 23, 


Five-yr. average 28,809 


13,407 273,427 5: 


368,213 





765 1,415,934 





o. 


1,489,136 





596,829 7,405 9,907 260,435 








691,445 7,73 09,75 9.3 59,969 


of total « 


*Principal mills 75% 








York Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, held 
cently. 

Dr. Lightbody, who has done con- 
siderable research work with juices, 
dried fruits, potatoes, eggs, milk and 
meats in connection with browning in 
foodstuffs for wartime shipment, re- 
viewed contributing factors such as 
temperature, pH, oxidizing atmos- 
phere and moisture control, and the 


effect of these conditions on foods. 
here re- Dr. Cantor covered the chemical 
phases dealing with sugars alone in 
acid and basic systems, and sugars 
and amino acids. 

It was announced at the meeting 
that the January meeting will be ob- 
served as ladies’ night and will fea- 
ture Dr. A. A. Schaal of Good House- 
keeping magazine as the principal 
speaker. 
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Another Big Wheat Area Sown 





CROP BOARD ESTIMATES FALL PLANTED 
WHEAT LANDS AT 61,370,000 ACRES 


_<o— 
Average Weather During Crop Season Could Produce 964,808,000 


Bu., Which Would Be 25° Above 10-Year Average— 
Rye Area of 3,381,000 Acres Shows Reduction 


WASHINGTON — Winter wheat 
farmers have seeded another tremen- 
dous acreage this fall, which with 
favorable weather conditions during 
the growing season, could return a 
crop 25% greater than the 10-year 
average. The U.S. Crop Reporting 
Board, in its first report on 1949 
wheat issued Dec. 20, estimated the 
new acreage at 61,370,000. This com- 
pares with 58,161,000 acres sown in 
1947 for 1948 production and 47,684,- 
000 the 10-year average. 

Seeding conditions, according to the 
board, disclose that moisture fac- 
tors and other conditions indicate a 
probable production in 1949 of 964,- 
808,000 bu. winter wheat, against 
990,098,000 harvested in 1948 and 
688,606,000 bu. the 10-year average. 


Per Acre Yield Lower 

Yield per acre for the 1949 crop 
was indicated at 15.7 bu., based on 
Dec. 1 growing conditions. This com- 
pares with 17 bu. in 1948 and the 10- 
year average of 16.6 bu. 

Dec. 1 condition of the crop was 
placed at 82%, against 76% a year 
ago on that date and 78% the 10- 
year average Dec. 1 condition. Esti- 
mated acreage abandonment and di- 
version to other uses will be 9.5% 
of the total planted acreage, the 
board predicts, compared with 9.1% 
not harvested for grain on the 1948 
acreage. 

Although good yield prospects are 
reported from most winter wheat 
states, insufficient moisture resulting 
in poor germination and poor stands 
indicate low yields and possible heavy 
abandonment in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, New Mexico, South Dako- 
ta and Montana. Excellent produc- 
tion is indicated in the Pacific North- 
west and in the east north central 
states, the board says. 

Rye Area Shows Reduction 

Acreage seeded to rye shows a re- 
duction from last year. The board 
estimates the rye area at 3,381,000 





GERMAN WANTS WASHOUT INK 
ON ECA FLOUR BAGS 


KANSAS CITY—Use of wash-out 
inks on cotton export bags would be 
much appreciated in the European 
areas receiving relief flour under the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion export flour program, according 
to a letter received from Germany 
by the Pioneer Bag Co., Kansas City. 
Karl Berg, a worker in a noodle fac- 
tory in the British Occupied Zone of 
Germany, wrote the bag company 
that “wonderful white flour is arriv- 
ing here but milling plants have 
marked these bags with very strong 
inscriptions.” Badly in need of over- 
alls to protect his only suit, Mr. Berg 
tried unsuccessfully to remove the 
printed labels and finally wrote the 
bag firm about his difficulties. In the 
spirit of Christmas, the Pioneer com- 
pany senf Mr. Berg two pairs of 
overalls and some dress print mate- 
rial for his family. 











acres for 1949, against 3,790,000 in 
1948 and 5,640,000 the 10-year aver- 
age. The Dec. 1 condition of rye was 
placed at 86%, the same as a year 
ago. 

The Kansas wheat acreage is listed 
at 108% of a year ago and a sub- 
stantial advance is registered in Iowa. 
Nebraska acreage is slightly over 
that of 1948. 

The acreage seeded, the percent- 
age increase or decrease from 1948 
seedlings and indicated production, 
respectively, of winter wheat by ma- 
jor producing states are estimated 
as follows: 

Pennsylvania 936,000 acres, 5% de- 
crease, and indicated production of 
20,592,000 bu.; Ohio 2,401,000; 1 in- 
crease and 52,822,000; Indiana 1,828,- 
000; same and 40,216,000; Illinois 1,- 
947,000; 15 increase and 35,046,000; 
Michigan 1,303,000; 8 decrease and 
32,575,000; Iowa 425,000; 32 increase 
and 7,650,000; Missouri 2,010,000; 5 
increase and 34,170,000; South Da- 
kota 260,000; 13 decrease and 2,600,- 
000; Nebraska 4,507,000; 2 increase 
and 81,126,000; Kansas 15,805,000; 8 
increase and 237,075,000; Oklahoma 





Dr. Frank M. Parker 


DR. F. M. PARKER NAMED 
TO MERCK SALES POST 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Dr. Frank M. 
Parker has been appointed manager 
of the general sales department of 
Merck & Co., Inc. He succeeds Dr. 
J. L. K. Snyder, who recently was 
promoted to vice president for do- 
mestic sales. 

Dr. Parker joined Merck in 1933 
and became technical assistant to 
Dr. Snyder the following year, spe- 
cializing in vitamins and food tech- 
nology. The new manager received 
his B.S. degree in 1929 from the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque. He obtained his 
M.S. and Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago, holding a Stieglitz Fel- 
lowship from 1930-32. 


7,552,000; 3 increase and 90,624,000; 
Texas 7,630,000; 13 increase and 64,- 
855,000; Montana 1,674,000; 1 in- 
crease and 21,762,000; Idaho 1,037,- 
000; 15 increase and 24,888,000; Wy- 
oming 266,000; 2 decrease and 4,522,- 
000; Colorado 3,134,000; 16 increase 
and 45,443,000; Utah 284,000; 1 in- 
crease and 4,544,000; Washington 2,- 
551,000; 3 increase and 68,877,000; 
Oregon 949,000; 3 increase and 21,- 
650,000; California 866,000; 5 increase 
and 12,124,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


British Attempt 


Productivity Increase 
in West Africa 


LONDON—tThe British colonial au- 
thorities are attempting to increase 
agricultural productivity in the colo- 
nies in West Africa. 

The West African Rice Mission, ap- 
pointed by the government has sug- 
gested new areas for rice production 
and the local authorities in each col- 
ony are now studying the recommen- 
dations. This information was given 
by David Rees Williams, British sec- 
retary of state for the colonies, in a 
report presented to the House of 
Commons. 

In Nigeria, the agricultural depart- 
ment is developing a high yielding 
strain of rice and is encouraging 
mixed farming methods with in- 
creased use of mechanized facilities. 
Similar work is being done on the 
Gold Coast and processing machinery 
is being introduced to save labor. In- 
creased production in Sierra Leone is 
dependent on the results of experi- 
ments now being carried out in the 
coastal and inland swamps but it is 
unlikely that the supply of rice will 
improve in the near future, as it has 
been found necessary to reduce up- 
land farming in order to conserve the 
soil. 

In Gambia, the Nutrition Field 
Working Party and the government 
are cooperating in experiments with 
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the mechanized cultivation of cereals 
by villagers. 

At present cereals in West Africa 
are grown principally by the natives 
for local consumption on a large num- 
ber of scattered small holdings. No 
production has been possible on a 
commercial scale and exports are un- 
likely for many years because any 
increased productivity will have to 
go to feed the rapidly growing popv- 
lation. 

Rees Williams gave some compara- 
tive figures of production in the co!- 
onies. In Nigeria, he stated, the an- 
nual production of rice is 140,000 tons 
while other cereals total 5.5 million 
tons. On the Gold Coast yearly pro- 
duction averages 18,500 tons of rice 
and 655,000 tons of other cereals. 
Rice exceeds the production of all 
other cereals in Sierra Leone, the 
figures being 360,000 tons and 80,000 
tons, respectively. In Gambia, 61,000 
tons of rice are produced and 249,009 
tons of other cereals. 

The colonial authorities stress that 
these figures are only estimates, since 
it has not been found practicable to 
impose an accurate census of crop 
production. 

Meanwhile, reports from Tangan- 
yika indicate that progress in the 
British government’s 3 million acre 
scheme for growing groundnuts has 
been retarded as a result of unfore- 
seén mechanical troubles and staif 
difficulties. The original development 
program forecast 1,230,000 acres of 
groundnuts in 1949 but this figure 
has had to be drastically revised. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

HUNTINGDON MILL BURNS 

HUNTINGDON, WIS.—The _his- 
toric Huntingdon flour and grist mill 
was completely destroyed recently in 
a fire caused by the explosion of an 
oil burner. The mill’s truck as well 
as some feed and flour were saved, 
according to Walter Strohbeen, the 
owner of the mill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE . 

LOUISVILLE BOARD MOVES 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louisville 
Board of Trade will move next month 
to the 10th floor of the Columbia 
Bldg., Fourth and Main, according to a 
recent announcement by W. E. Mor- 
row, secretary of the board. 

















Grain Trade Attitude Toward 
Wheat Pact Undergoes Change 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — As the govern- 
ment prepares its new version of an 
international wheat agreement for 
presentation to the 81st Congress, 
trade attitude to the problem appears 
to have undergone considerable modi- 
fication since last year. 


At a recent session of the direc- 
tors of the National Grain Trade 
Council the former adamant opposi- 
tion to a wheat pact appears to have 
been watered down—if the nature of 
a resolution of that committee adopt- 
ed is an index. 

In its formal action the NGTC 
directors resolved: “That the NGTC 
request an opportunity to participate 
in the renewed study of this prob- 
lem and offers the assistance of its 
membership and the benefit of their 
experience in these deliberations.” 

Officials of NGTC have conferred 
with leaders of the farm organizations 
since election in search of a common 


ground regarding the wheat pact. 
After the former proposal was beat- 
en in the 80th Congress, farm organi- 
zation leaders had requested the gov- 
ernment to include representatives 
from the trade in discussions of a 
new wheat agreement proposal which 
the 80th Congress put on its priority 
list. Trade officials repeated their be- 
lief to the farm leaders that the old 
agreement would have been unwork- 
able and would have led to monopo- 
listic state trading. 

The North American Export Grail! 
Assn. in resolution on the same sub 
ject recommended that the elimina- 
tion of fixed price levels in any wheat 
pact be studied and, as a safeguard 
against crop failure or high yields iz 
importing nations, that rigid quan- 
tity commitments be examined. The 
export group also advocated inclu- 
sion of precise guarantees against 
monopolistic nation-to-nation tradin;: 
under any commodity agreement and 
that the possible inconsistencies be- 
tween an agreement and the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration pro- 
gram be removed. 
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A Good Resolution 
fe) 


Recently the Food Distributors of 
Illinois urged the federal government 
to refrain from interfering with the 
food distribution business, declaring 
in a resolution that “government in- 
terference with the tested methods of 
our present distributive process can 
only result in higher prices and low- 
er quality for consumers.” 

This organization rightfully took 
exception to any activity on the part 
of the government that would en- 


courage the establishment of farm- 
ers’ retail markets, which would be 
in definite competition with indepen- 
dent food stores. While there is 
nothing new in this problem, for the 
government has long aided coopera- 
tives by permitting them taxation ad- 
vantages, nevertheless the resolution 
of this organization is heartening. 
Flour distributors have as much at 
stake in this problem as do indepen- 
dent retail grocery stores, for if the 
latter are forced out of business they 
will have to follow suit. Good, clean 
competition is desirable, but when 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 








one side has an undue advantage, 
then we drift off from the American 
way of life. 


A Needed Understanding 
fo) 


One of the constant aims of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Assn., according 
to Watson Rogers, president, is to 
maintain the closest possible relation- 
ship between brokers and the food 
manufacturers they represent. The 
association feels that to be success- 
ful brokers must have a far closer 





Best of 


top-rank brokers 





the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


of peace and joy be with you al- 
ways and may the coming year 
be most prosperous and happy 


for each and every one of you. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 





At this time of year our thoughts 
just naturally are centered more 
than ever on our many, many 
friends who have made the past 
year a pleasant one. That is one of 
the fine things about Christmas 
time. May the Christmas spirit 
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relationship with their principals than 
merely making sales. 

There is a great deal of truth to 
this, and it applies to flour brokers as 
well as to all other types of foo7i 
brokers. For a broker actually to 
represent a principal he must know 
his problems, how they are attempt- 
ing to be solved, and be in a position 
to make suggestions which will b: 
mutually beneficial. 

It has been our observation over a 
period of years that the most success- 
ful flour brokers are the ones who 
keep in closest personal touch with 
the mills they represent. This contact 
enables both the miller and broker to 
work together, rather than at cross- 
purposes, which, in the final analysis, 
is the only way to make sales. 


Chain and Mail Order 


Establishments 
fe) 


We have no idea what effect the 
growing business of mail order houses 
may have on wholesale grocers and 
their customers, but it is a fact that 
the volume of this type of distribu- 
tion is going ahead rapidly. For in- 
stance, we recently saw a statement 
that the sales of mail-order chains 
since 1937 have passed those of de- 
partment stores. 

It is true, of course, that the food 
sales of both of these types of estab- 
lishments are not a particularly im- 
portant factor in the nation’s food 
industry, yet they cannot be over- 
looked entirely. We doubt very much 
if flour is sold in any particular vol- 
ume by the mail-order chains, but 
other foods are. 

Wholesale grocers should study 
those sales as carefully as possible. 
If they find that certain types of 
foods are being purchased extensive- 
ly from the mail-order chains, they 
should help their retail customers 
promote special sales of those foods 
in order to regain the business for 
themselves. Certainly we have no 
fight to pick with the mail-order 
chains, but at the same time we be- 
lieve that the position of indepen- 
dent food distributors must be pro- 
tected, and that requires the help of 
wholesale suppliers. 


Chains’ Sales Gain 
fe) 


The plain fact is that sales by 
chain grocery stores have consistent- 
ly outgained those by independent 
stores during the first eight months 
of 1948. This statement is based up- 
on statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. In August chains showed a 
slight advance over the correspond- 
ing month last year, while the inde- 
pendent stores registered a loss. 

One reason given for this situation 
is that chain stores have better 
publicized whatever price reductions 
they have made. Many independent 
wholesale and retail grocers have 
followed this practice so far as prices 
are concerned, but they have failed 
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to bring the fact*home to the public 
as well as have the chains. 

That is probably the outstanding 
problem confronting independent food 
distributors today. This applies to 
flour as well as to all other items car- 
ried by these organizations. As a gen- 
eral rule, wholesale grocers do very 
little consumer advertising under 
their own names, but the time has 
come when they are going to have to 
help their retai] outlets improve their 
merchandising if they expect them 
to remain in business. It is a serious 
matter and needs immediate action. 


The Trend of Distribution 
° 


Since the war, students of distri- 
bution have given close attention to 
what they believed would be the best 
methods for that.industry to pursue 
in meeting new problems. Recently 
Alfred Schindler, former under-sec- 
retary of commerce, gave the follow- 
ing advice to distributors: 

“1. Streamline products and serv- 
ices. 

“2. Develop intelligent pricing poli- 
cies. 

“3. Build dynamic selling and ad- 
vertising programs. 

“4. Develop needed and greatly im- 
proved market statistics. 

“35. Adopt cost-reduction methods.” 

Every wholesale grocer and flour 
jobber in the country would do well 
to study this advice carefully, and see 
where it can be applied specifically 
to their businesses. Only in that way 
can the competition of the chain 
stores, cooperatives and other sales 
organizations which are making in- 
roads on the independent distributing 
system be met successfully. This is 
something that must be done now, 
and not tomorrow. 


Companies Need 
Executives 

Oo 

Regardless of how large or small 
a flour distributing company may be, 
there is constant need for young ex- 
ecutives to be in a position to assume 
greater responsibility when the occa- 
sion arises. A business which does 
not have a background of such men 
is in a precarious position, as has been 
sadly demonstrated time and time 
again. 

There are no longer secrets in 
business, or at least there should not 
be. Many large companies have defi- 
nite training courses for young execu- 
tives to prepare them for future ad- 
vancement. In smaller organizations 
such specific courses are unnecessary, 
but management can select those of 
its younger men who possess out- 
standing ability and gradually make 
them familiar with the complete de- 
tails of the business. 

This is the best possible insurance 
for future executive needs. Replace- 
ment at this level is difficult to make, 
and certainly cannot be done over- 
night unless plans have been made in 
advance for doing it. Every flour dis- 
tributing business needs the highest 
possible type of management, and 
this can best be obtained by advance 
training of young men. 


Inventories Are Watched 

@) 

Credit managers of all wholesale 
food distributing businesses, includ- 
ing flour jobbers, are watching in- 
ventories closely. They realize that 
if we should encounter a downward 
price trend, heavy inventories would 
mean substantial losses which could 
not be borne successfully by many 
concerns. Under those circumstances, 






inventories are being watched as 
closely as are liquid assets. 

For some time there has been a 
tendency to buy flour on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. While this is not par- 
ticularly satisfactory from some 
standpoints, nevertheless it is prob- 
ably the safest course to pursue un- 
der existing circumstances. It is far 
better to operate this way and re- 
main in business on a sound basis 
than to take the chance of mak- 
ing a little extra profit and possibly 
ending up with a deficit. 

This is not a time to take chances 
with inventories. World-wide condi- 
tions are- uncertain, and it will pay 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


SQLIDATED FLOUR 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT mi 
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every food distributor, the same as 
all other business men, to “play ’em 
close to the vest.” In that way there 
is less danger of possible losses and 
manufacturers, distributors and con- 
sumers will benefit accordingly. 


Costs and Prices 
re) 


As every flour jobber and whole- 
sale grocer must know, costs have 
advanced drastically during the last 
four years. Labor, taxes, transporta- 
tion and handling charges are all 
much higher than they were a few 
years ago. Other items might also 
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be included, .all totaling much high- 
er operating costs. : 

While prices have also advanced, 
it is more than doubtful if they 
have kept pace with the cost factor, 
nor is there any likelihood of their 
doing so. Consequently, every possible 
effort must be made to control costs, 
and to reduce them wherever this can 
be done. 

One place that comes to mind is 
that of handling. In many warehouses 
stocks are not placed efficiently for 
the lowest possible handling charges. 
This should be investigated, and if 
additional machinery or rearrange- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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MANKATO, MINN. 








HUBBARD'S ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1920 


‘Eat More Bread. It’s your best and 
cheapest food. 





100 LBS. NET 


“‘Let’s cooperate in spreading this fact.” Cunated Tle Sey be Grane 


TA 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


HUBBARD 


““ A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


MMA LN 


Hubbard Milling ‘Gmpany 


Mankato. inn. 
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as YOU Want them 


Consumers everywhere are showing their growing 





interest in a wider variety of baked products. Special 
bakery departments and variety lines are attracting 
more customers and higher unit purchases. 

To compete for this variety business takes a higher quality of product —with a 
greater taste satisfaction—than ever before in the baking industry. 

And that’s where COMMANDER-LARABEE, millers of fine flours for bakers 
éxclusively, can help you with better variety bakings. Each COMMANDER-LARABEE 
‘Special Purpose’’ Bakers Flour is precision milled to exact specifications and 
uniform high standards to meet your particular baking needs. 

Use them for assurance of highest quality baking results— for varieties as 
you want them. 

Let the COMMANDER-LARABEE representative tell you about the signifi- 
cant baking characteristics of these ‘Special Purpose” Bakers Flours. There's a 
COMMANDER-LARABEE Bakers Flour for your every baking need. 
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mander-Larabee Milling Company 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 



















Good Cheer on 
Chrisimas 
and a New Year 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 









































LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 






































of their operation. 








This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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Drop in September 
Grain Shipments 
Lowers All Exports 


WASHINGTON—Exports of food- 
stuffs from the U.S. during Septem- 
ber, 1948, were 17% below August 
and imports decreased 2%, the De- 
partment of Commerce has announced 
through its Office of International 
Trade. 

An analysis of Bureau of Census 
statistics by OIT showed a reversal 
of the trend in August when exports 
increased 14% and imports increased 
12% over the preceding month. 

The decline in exports from $245,- 
800,000 in August to $204,100,000 in 
September was due primarily to a 
sharp drop in shipments of grains and 
grain products. Wheat and wheat 
flour exports, which had reached un- 
usually high levels in August, dropped 
$16.4 and $14.9 million, respectively. 


Grain Shipments Down 


Shipments of grain sorghums de- 
creased $10.3 million and barley and 
malt $8.1 million. Exports of lard, 
fresh and frozen vegetables, canned 
vegetables, soybean flour, refined soy- 
bean oil, and fresh or frozen fruits 
also decreased substantially. 

The September decline would have 
been even more pronounced except 
for larger exports of milled rice, 
dried fruits, canned fruits, dry beans 
and peas, peanuts, refined sugar, 
evaporated milk, cheese, eggs and 
horsemeat. 

A comparison of foodstuffs exports 
in September, 1948, with September, 
1947, shows a decrease of $38,500,000, 
or 16%. Smaller exports of beef and 
veal, lard, dried skim milk, canned 
fish, dried eggs, barley and malt, 
corn, milled rice, wheat flour, white 
potatoes, canned vegetables, fresh 
fruits, peanuts, and beverages in Sep- 
tember, 1948, were mainly responsi- 
ble for the drop below September a 
year ago. 

The general decline in exports in 
September, 1948, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1947 was cushioned by an 
increase of $15.9 million in shipments 
of wheat. 

During the first nine month of 
1948 exports of foodstuffs were val- 
ued at $1,945,700,000, compared with 
$2,396,900,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1947, a decrease of $451,- 
187,000, or 19%. 

Imports decreased from $163,400,- 
000 in August, 1948, to $160,300,000 
in September. Sugar imports de- 
creased $11.2 million and cocoa beans, 
$9.5 million. Substantial decreases 
also were reported for canned beef, 
fresh fish, prepared coconut meat, 
coffee and tea. These decreases were 
offset by a sharp increase in imports 
of cattle and beef and veal following 
the relaxation of Canadian export 
controls on these items in mid-Au- 
gust. Fish, grains, coffee and dis- 
tilled spirits also recorded substantial 
gains. 

A comparison of imports of food- 
stuffs in September, 1947, with Sep- 
tember, 1948, shows an increase of 
$24,800,000, or 20%. This gain result- 
ed mainly from larger receipts of 
cattle, meat, fish, grain and sugar. 
Major decreases were shown for cof- 
fee and cocoa beans. During the first 
nine months of 1948 imports of food- 
stuffs were valued at $1,445,200,000 
compared with $1,201,100,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 

In September, 1948, exports ex- 
ceeded imports by 27% compared 
with an excess of 79% in September, 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


2 * 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Mic? gan Ave. 
BOSTON OFF'UE: 


Seaboard Allied Mi!'ing Corporation 
1209 Statier Bldg. 











MILO MAIZE @® WHEAT 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 









Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


GET RID OF RATS 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 
roaches and would like to be rid of 
them without the worry that the use 
of poison involves, write for our ma- 
terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 
Rodent Control Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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1947. The sharp decline in exports 
during September, 1948, narrowed 
the foreign trade gap (difference be- 
tween exports and imports) in food- 
stuffs to $43,800,000. This was 47% 
lower than the August gap of $82,- 
380,000, and substantially below the 
average monthly gap of $53,546,000 
during the first seven months of the 
year. 

A summary of exports and imports 
of grains, grain products, and feeds 
follows: 

The total value of grains and grain 
products exported in 1948 was $143,- 
296,000, compared to $146,133,000 in 
1947, for a 2% decrease. For the 
January - September period, 1948, 
showed a value of $1,309,936,000 com- 
pared with $1,448,890,000 in 1947, 
for a decrease from 1947 to 1948 of 
10%. Barley, grain and malt, with a 
September, 1948, export of 1,646,000 
bu., dropped 39% from the 2,713,000 
bu. exported in 1947. Nine-month fig- 
ures were 12,726,000 bu. this year 
compared with 25,038,000 in 1947, 
for a 49% decrease. 

Corn, oats and milled rice were 
other products that decreased in ex- 
ports from 1947 to 1948. Some 457,- 
000 bu. corn was shipped this year, 
compared with 1,734,000 bu. in Sep- 
tember, 1947. Nine-month totals are 
5,741,000 compared with 124,389,000 
for 1947, or a drop of 95%. Although 
893,000 bu. oats were shipped in Sep- 
tember against 350,000 bu. for the 
same month last year for an increase 
of 155%, totals for nine months were 
6,873,000 compared with 10,011,000 
for 1947, a decrease of 31%. 

Wheat exports were increased over 
1947, although wheat flour shipments 
were lower. 34,732,000 bu. wheat 
were shipped in September, 1948, 
compared with 29,132,000 for Septem- 
ber, 1947, an increase of 19%. Dollar 
value was $90,531,000 this year com- 
pared with $74,599,000 in 1947. Ship- 
ments for nine months this year were 
246,448,000 bu. ($701,996,000) com- 
pared with 186,644,000 bu. ($459,946,- 
000) in January-September, 1947. 

Wheat flour exports dropped 12% 
in September, 1948, with 6,317,000 
sacks shipped as against 7,150,000 
last year. The nine month totals are 
59,741,000 sacks compared with 82,- 
783,000 sacks in 1947, a decrease 
of 28%. 
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TIME SCHEDULES ISSUED 
ON FIRST QUARTER QUOTAS 


WASHINGTON — Time schedules 
for the submission of first quarter 
1949 export license applications for 
short-supply commodities were re- 
leased Dec. 15 by the Department of 
Commerce through its Office of In- 
ternational Trade. 

These schedules, which are listed 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 499, 
set forth the first and final dates of 
the periods in which the OIT will 
accept license applications against 
export quotas for the first quarter, 
and in some instances the second 
quarter of 1949. 

These specific filing dates affect 
only a limited number of commodity 
groups: fats and oils (already an- 
nounced), hides and skins, certain 
building materials, certain chemicals, 
batteries and iron and steel products. 
In each group, the requirement that 
applications be submitted in accord- 
ance to a time schedule applies only 
to items on the Positive List of com- 
modities in short supply, for which 
Specific export quotas have been es- 
tablished. 

This requirement is not applicable 
to any commodities which are not on 
the Positive List, or to Positive List 


commodities which are not specifically 
referred to in the submission time 
schedules. For such commodities, ex- 
port license applications may be sub- 
mitted at any time. 





Copies of Current Export Bulletin 


No. 499 are available on request, free 
of charge, from the Department of 
Commerce, 
Trade, Washington 25, D.C., or from 
any of the department’s field offices. 


Office of International 
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JOINT MEETING SCHEDULED 
FT. WAYNE, IND.—A joint meet- 





ing of Districts 3 and 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, will be held at 
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Hotel Van Orman, April 2, 1949. 
Glenn L. Bleile, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Ohio-Indiana district, will 
be in charge of preparing a program. 
District 6 membership includes oper- 
atives from Michigan. 
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GOOD-FELLOWSHIP EVENT 
HELD AT CHICAGO CLUB 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago held its annual “Good-fellow- 
ship Event” Dec. 15. The famous 
“egenog bar’ was the most popular 
spot in the club. Several hundred 
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members enjoyed meeting their 
friends and fellow members. The en- 
tertainment committeé, headed by 
Frankie Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., 
Chicago, provided a 35-ft. buffet table 
with a fine assortment. 

The annual business meeting of the 
club is scheduled for Jan. 26, starting 
at 4 p.m. in the club quarters, and 
is for regular members only. At this 
meeting the new officers will be in- 
stalled, and the entertainment com- 
mittee is planning a buffet supper 
and funfest to follow the meeting. 
All members are welcome and invited 
to attend. 





ANSAS CITY STAR, M 
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BOOST IN HOME SEWING 


AN ESTIMATED) 23 ILLION 
WOMEN ARE PLYING THE NEEDLE. 


Been-Agers Too Are Joining 
Dressmaking Corps to Beat 
High Clothing Costs, Trade 

Bureau Says. 


New York, July 26.(AP) —Women 
are sewing like mad. The boom 
started right after World War II 
skyrocketed prices in the ready-to- 
wear market because of the scarcity 
of materials. It has grown steadily. 
The National Needlecraft bureau, a 
trade organization, estimates there 
are now 23 million home sewers, one- 
fourth of them teen-agers. 

World War I created the first 
market for ready-to-wear clothes for 
lower-income people. Then home 
sewers found it hardly worth the 
effort to sew at home when dresses 
were so cheap. 

HELP FOR BEGINNERS, 

Today sewing is no longer as much 
of a chore as it was. Adjustable 
forms make it possible even for 
amateurs to drape and create their 
own garments with professional 
touches, There has been a tremend- 
ous improvement in pattern mark- 
ings. They are easier to read. A 
greater distribution of findings 
(buttons, hooks, eyes, tape, snap- 
pers, slide fasteners) makes for bet- 
ter finishing touches; 

Sewing contests, magazine and 
newspaper tie-ups with pattern 
companies have helped to maintain 
interest. More young women today 
attend schools of fashion design and 
charm schools which makes them 
more style conscious. Sewing cen- 
ters yeport that more than 300,000 
women were signed up for classes in 
1947 and that 20 million households 
now have sewing machines. 


SEWS FOR THE HOME. 
Today the home sewer not only 
















whips up her own drapes, slip cov- 
accessories. 


She doesn’t stop at the sewing 
machine. She knits, crochets, tats 


their floors, 
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keeps the family in stitches, but she|__ 
ers, curtains and other household |% 


and embroiders and loves to display |% 
her own handiwork. Needlework |% 
manufacturers report that many 

women now even make rugs for /3 
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Percy Kent Pioneered With the Ken-Print Bag - Always Something New 


| aes 
a 23 million 

7 women sewing 
mean your 
market’s growing! 





These millions of women sewing in their 
homes mean more business for flour and feed 
manufacturers who pack their product in 
Ken-Print Bags! They're economy minded— 
fashion conscious! What better premium could 
be offered America’s needle workers— 

than a gift of beautifully printed, high-quality 
material like Ken-Print? Women love it— 
and they'll choose your product over another, 


if yours is packed in top-quality Ken-Prints! 


UN 


PERCY KENT BAG C0., Ml. 





Buffalo New York 
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SNOBUDDY 


For seventy Christmases this com- 
pany has had reason to be grateful 
to its many friends. To those 
friends—of yesterday, today and 
tomorrow—we send our cordial 


good wishes for happiness. 











The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Merck Studies Point 
Way to Production 
of Vitamin B12 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Crystalline vita- 
min Bn, for the treatment of per- 
nicious anemia, can now be produced 
by fermentation, it has been revealed 
by the research laboratories of 
Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
chemists. An article in Science maga- 
zine by Edward L. Rickes, Frank R. 
Koniuszy, Norman G. Brink, Thomas 
R. Wood and Karl Folkers reports 
that crystalline vitamin B: has been 
isolated from a mold. This mold, 
streptomyces griseus, belongs to the 
same species as that which produces 
streptomycin, the new drug used so 
successfully in the treatment of cer- 
tain types of tuberculosis. 

The isolation of vitamin B,» from 
liver was first reported last April by 
the same group. Their research was 
aided by the clinical investigations 
of Dr. Randolph West of the depart- 
ment of medicine of Columbia Uni- 
versity and by the microbiological 
tests of Dr. Mary S. Shorb of the 
department of poultry husbandry of 
the University of Maryland. This 
ended a 22-year search for the factor 
in liver that counteracts pernicious 
anemia. Other medical investigators 
have confirmed that Bz» can be sub- 
stituted for liver therapy in treat- 
ment of this disease. 

Other tests indicate that the new 
vitamin is an important nutritional 
item. B: speeds the growth and im- 
proves the health of poultry and other 
animals and is one of the most im- 
portant elements of the so-called 
“animal protein factor.” 

In probing for Bz» sources other 
than liver, the research workers 
found that many natural products 
such as milk powder, beef extract 
and culture broths of several bac- 
teria and molds showed microbiologi- 
cal activity similar to that of the new 
vitamin. As the result of intensive 
investigations of culture broths from 
streptomyces griseus, a red crystal- 
line compound was isolated. Tests 
proved this to be identical with the 
Bw isolated from liver. 

This achievement is similar to de- 
velopments with other vitamins. Vita- 
min B: (riboflavin), biotin, folic acid 
and other members of the B complex 
are known to be produced by many 
bacteria and molds. 

In commenting on the research 
paper, President George W. Merck 
said, “We hope that Bz can be made 
commercially available soon. This pa- 
per proves the new vitamin can be 
‘grown’ from a mold. This is an im- 
portant stride forward from having 
to work up huge quantities of liver 
for its isolation. 

“The next step is to produce this 
vitamin in quantities adequate for 
widespread medical and nutritional 
use. We are working intensively on 
this problem, but have not yet 
reached the stage where promises 
can be made. We are doing every- 
thing possible to expand our investi- 
gations and realize the potentialities 
of this new vitamin for promoting 
human health and aiding animal nu- 
trition.” 
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MACARONI PLANT IN 
CALIFORNIA DESTROYED 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The plant of 
the West Coast Macaroni Manufac- 
turing Co. here was destroyed by fire 
Dec. 6 with an estimated loss of $500,- 
000. The origin of the blaze was not 
determined. 
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W.R. ZANES 


AND 
COMPANY 
Yew Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 





OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office ; 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 




















he FLOUR 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 
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AcmME~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Over a Century of Milling Progress 


¢ Since 1821 * 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "220 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Jones-HerreLsATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missour! 











BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ash for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, mrssOuRt 








FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


C.L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 





22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 























Marsu & McLENNAN 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 








Chicago » New York « Minneapolis 
Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 

















Farm Bureau Group 
Approves Flexible 
Price Supports 


ATLANTIC CITY—Unanimous in- 
dorsement of the long range farm 
act with its provision for flexible 
price supports at 60 to 90% of par- 
ity was announced at the closing 
session of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation convention Dec. 16. 
Although the session had been the 
most turbulent of any of the 30 con- 
ventions held by the farm group, 
all differences finally were ironed 
out after one concession had been 
made to the southern delegates, who 
advocated a flat 90% of parity sup- 
port. 

Support for the school lunch pro- 
gram was pledged. The organization 
also was urged to continue its work 
in attempting to bring about great- 
er livestock production and at the 
same time give reasonable protection 
to the producers of other products. 

The organization announced its full 
support of international cooperation 
and trade with backing of such spe- 
cific items as the United Nations, 
European Recovery Program, recip- 
rocal trade agreements, the Berlin 
airlift and receiving into this coun- 
try of displaced persons from west- 
ern Europe. 

The organization also: 

Backed social security for farm 
laborers and employees of non-profit 
agricultural organizations. 

Opposed taxing of ‘cooperative 
corporations on cooperative earnings 
currently returned as cash or clearly 
shown on the books to be the prop- 
erty of the patron.” 

Refused to take action on the but- 
ter-oleomargarine controversy. 

Voted against price controls and 
rationing at this time. 

Condemned strikes in industries es- 
sential to the public welfare, juris- 
dictional strikes, secondary boycotts, 
hot cargoes, closed shop, wildcat 
strikes, the use of force and violence, 
obstruction of commerce or destruc- 
tion of property as not in the national 
interest and not in long time interest 
of labor itself. 

Asked a labor extension service to 
be handled through state educational 
institutions along general lines of ag- 
ricultural extension service. 

Supported minimum wage for labor 
to be based on changes in cost of liv- 
ing. 
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CHICAGO FEED TRADE 
HAS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


CHICAGO—The feed trade of Chi- 
cago started its Christmas festivities 
at the party given by the Chicago 
Feed Club the evening of Dec. 13 in 
the Terrace Casino of the Morrison 
Hotel. About 175 members and guests 
attended, including several from Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Cedar Rapids and other cities. 

The party opened with a cocktail 
party, followed by a dinner. The com- 
mittee also arranged for a floor show. 
Just before the party broke up, 20 
prizes were awarded to the holders 
of lucky numbers. 

Lyman Peck, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presided and announced that 
contributions would be received to 
help buy a seeing-eye dog and a good 
amount was given. The newly elected 
officers will be installed at the Jan. 
21 dinner meeting. J. J. Zima, Kraft 
Foods Co., is the president elect. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


, Wispom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











je a aS 
BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dall 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitiine Co., Inman, Kan. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 




























‘X= Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 

“ 1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 

or CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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D godt? WABASH ELEVATOR 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFI $ 
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KA ponte ‘Tacs eeduee eee Cc apacity 4,000,000 Bus. lng Ray we 
Winni Grain Exch: 
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Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 1 — “ = 
New York Rubber Exchange ai Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange . 
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MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








& & “& The Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Assn. and the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council have reaffirmed their oppo- 
sition to further FORTIFICATION 
OF MILK. Both of these organiza- 
tions approve fortification of milk 
with 400 units of vitamin D a quart, 
the former with respect to the gen- 
eral supply and the latter to milk 
“used as a source of this vitamin.” 
& & & Milk products which are 
made and sold as special purpose 
foods for particular groups of the 
population are held by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition to belong to 
a different category and are accepted 
on the basis of their individual mer- 
its. The Food and Nutrition Board 
“does not assume and does not in- 
tend that its decisions should be 
interpreted as grounds for prohibit- 
ing investigation and market trials 
with milk modified by the addition 
of appropriate ingredients in reason- 
able amounts.” “ “ “& The Council 
on Foods and Nutrition has long been 
opposed to the indiscriminate fortifi- 
cation of general purpose foods. The 
Food and Nutrition Board favors ful- 
fillment of the nutritional needs of 
the people by use of ordinary foods 
as far as practicable. To that end 
“it encourages education in the prop- 
er choice of foods, improvement of 
food production, manufacture and 
preparation so as to increase and 
retain more fully the essential nutri- 
ents naturally present, and improve- 
ment in distribution so that diets ade- 
quate for health may be available to 
all persons.” 


Walter Ousdahl, the Reading (Pa.) 
flour man, who once upon a time was 
an exceedingly active cog in the mer- 
chandising machinery of milling in 
Minneapolis, writes in to say: “I no- 
ticed a little item about the Wheaties 
Quartet in last week’s The North- 
western Miller. This is of particular 
interest to me because the members 
of this quartet were all personal 
friends of mine. In fact, I think I con- 
tributed a word or two to the original 
Wheaties song. Bill Elliott, whose 





idea it was, had been working on it 
and intended using it one evening at 
a banquet at the Minneapolis Club. 
They were running over it in the 
men’s room at the Minneapolis Club 
when a few of the words were 
thought up and inserted in the song. 
I think that was the first night they 
ever used it any place. Songs have 
been written in many unusual places 
but I don’t think much more unusual 
than this one. Incidentally, I played 
banjo on their early programs over 
the old WCCO before they went on 
the national hookup.” 


ROYAL READE R—Since King 
George developed a hitch in his get- 
along, he apparently is catching up 
on his important reading. Harvey 
Yantis was approached in Des 
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Moines recently by one of the part- 
ners in the Farm Feed Co., a Feed- 
stuffs advertiser from Rock Rapids, 
Iowa. “You’ve got me into trouble,” 
the gent said. It turned out that he 
had received an inquiry concerning 
his product, prices, etc., on the King’s 
stationery and signed by a King’s 
emissary, the royal household having 
noticed the ad in Feedstuffs. Our 
Iowa friend said that he did not 
know how to write to a king or a 
king’s emissary, that he did not know 
what procedure would be necessary 
to make a shipment to England, or 
what it would cost. Harvey suggested 
that he simply quote a price in U.S. 
dollars at seaboard, trusting that the 
King could figure it out from there. 
At any rate, we can’t get the picture 
out of our mind of the King sitting 
on a milk can with his bum leg 
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propped on a pile of used bags, read- 
ing Feedstuffs.— From the Inter- 
office Bulletin of The Miller Publish- 
ing Co. 
e@e@e 

Having discussed wheat in the holy 
wafer on this page it seems not in- 
appropriate to mention hymeneal 
rice. The newspapers report that 
Msgr. Joseph F. Flannelly, adminis- 
trator of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York City, frowns upon rice 
throwing at weddings. He explains: 
“Please remember that you are wast- 
ing a valuable food which could do 
much good for many unfortunate 
people in this postwar world. We 
heard the answer man recently re- 
port that 1,500,000 Ib. of rice are 
wasted annually at weddings. This is 
a fact that should awaken the con- 
science of rice-throwers.” 





hen Comes Christmas 








NOTHER year draws to an end; 
another year of great tumult in the world’s 
affairs. Only the stoutest hearted among us but 
would turn away in fear and horror if, by some 
mighty magic, we could see, as God sees, the 
terrible picture of life and death, of strife and 
hunger, and laughter and tears which make up 
the great drama of a year. Nations at war 
with words and hatred and arms. Politics striv- 
ing for place and position, with wise men schem- 
ing and foolish men shouting. Much talk of 
justice, and love and money strangely mingled 
in pleas for peace. Plottings and counter plot- 
tings with a myriad lives in the balance. All 
woven into a vast and fearful panorama. 


But look closer, and here and there are blos- 
soming gardens and fields coming to ripening. 
Here a village with people going to church; 
there a city with institutions dealing gently 
with sickness of the body and of the mind. Here 
tall spires to the glory of God, and there little 
children, innocent of the turmoil, in school- 
rooms learning not only the history of men and 
machines but of the growth of trees and the 
blossoming of flowers. 


And then comes Christmas! Is there at this 
season an actual lessening of the world’s tur- 


bulence, or do we merely dream it is so, and in 
the dreaming find the peace that still is nowhere 
but in our own hearts? Do the bells ring more 
clearly, does a greater beauty mantle the snow- 
clad world, do lights shine more brightly forth 
from windows? Or do we, looking out from 
kindlier hearts, merely see these things and for- 
get for the moment yesterday and tomorrow? 
With holy rites and symbols we come to cele- 
brate the festival of Christ’s birth and of the 
beginning and everlasting anchorage of the one 
great force for peace and righteousness and 
human happiness in all the world. A moment’s 
respite in the tremendous drama of men in their 
struggle, a brief interlude of peace and gentle- 
ness and quiet, a time, not for searching of 
hearts, but for letting what is good in us have 
full sway. A time for knowing and feeling that, 
with all of the tumult and shouting, God still is 
in heaven and there indeed is peace on earth. 
“Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of 
peace; 
East, west, north, and south let the long 
quarrel cease; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels 
began, 
Sing the glory to God and of good will 


to man!” R. E. S. 
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Christmas Greeting 


Tue staff of The Northwestern 
Miller joins in the unanimous 


wish that its readers may find 
happiness in the approaching 
holiday season and a full measure 


of success in the coming year. 


TRENDS IN ADVERTISING 


ET US speak for a moment of advertising, 
without which we as publishers would have 
little purpose and without which you, our readers 
and patrons, would live a very different life indeed 
not at all a better one. Two things suggest the 
subject as one for the moment’s consideration. 
One is an editorial in that great business journal, 
Advertising Age, and the other will be made to 
appear in our last paragraph. 

Captioning its editorial “The Swing Toward 
‘Institutional’,” Advertising Age says that despite 
“the current fashion of pooh-poohing institutional 
advertising, and the stress on hard-hitting copy 
which sells merchandise,” the institutional ap- 
proach has taken on more vigor in recent years 
than ever before. The editor finds that some of the 
most ardent disciples of the hard-hitting copy 
school are now institutional advertisers, although 
perhaps not in the sense which was formerly ac- 
cepted. He observes that two big food companies, to 
which institutional advertising once was anathema, 
are now doing a careful institutional job by closely 
relating company identity to product identity. 
Another has “institutionalized” its packaging pro- 
grams so as to develop a family resemblance and 
to carry over the prestige of company names 
from one product to another. 

“This,” comments the editor, “is perhaps not 
‘institutional advertising’ as the term might have 
been generally understood in the advertising busi- 
ness 20 years ago. But it is most certainly insti- 
tutional in concept. It attempts to develop over-all 
public favor for the company, as well as for the 
individual products of that company. 

“In the retail field, the same trend is evident. 
Largely as a result of wartime shortages, retailers 
turned more and more to institutional, rather 
than straight product copy; and few have given 
any signs of casting it aside. In the chain grocery 
field, for example, it seems almost impossible to 
pick up a product ad without finding some of the 
space devoted to purely institutional messages, 
designed to make a particular chain, rather than 
a particular item of merchandise, a wanted item. 

“At one time, institutional advertising devel- 
oped a connotation of softness, weakness and in- 
adequacy, and in many minds this connotation 
hangs on. Certainly, there has been a great deal 
of institutional advertising which was weak and 
ineffective, but so has there been a great deal of 
‘selling copy’ which probably sold very little. 

“Actually, it has never been possible to com- 
pletely divorce institutional advertising from prod- 
uct advertising, and in these days particularly, it 
is unwise and unsound to do so. Every product ad 
must, somehow, increase respect and regard for 
its producer or seller; and conversely, every 
institutional ad must increase respect and regard 
for the products which a business sells. This 
makes for a blending of institutional and direct 
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sales appeals which should be extremely helpful 
in performing both the short-range task of selling 
merchandise today, and the longer-range task of 
promoting the prestige of an institution for to- 
morrow.” 

And now for that last paragraph. You have 
noticed, we hope and believe, the advertising of 
The Northwestern Miller in its own pages. This 





“IT ain’t ever felt called on to figure out 
how many years I been writin’ a piece for the 
paper about Christmas,” said Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “but it’s sure 
been a right smart time an’ I never did enjoy 
anything so much. I allow it might be pretty 
much on account of Mis’ Fetchit who kind of 
moves in and takes charge at Christmas. The 
way she holds is that no matter how things 
appear right now, with much of the world 
in trouble and even holy places like the little 
town of Bethlehem bein’ destroyed, so long as 
church bells ring on Christmas mornin’ and 
most people everywhere have peace in their 
hearts and good will to’ards men, the world 
will live on and the sacrifices made by millions 
through the past two thousand years will be 
worth Anyway, that’s what Mis’ 
Fetchit thinks an’ I’ve learned to count a lot 
on her, most of all when Christmas comes 


while. 


around an’ the story of a little town in 


Galilee means more to the world than every- 
thin’ else besides.” R. E. S. 








is part of a long-to-be-continued program de- 
signed, first, to show the family relationship be- 
tween The Miller Publishing Co.’s four business 
journals—The Northwestern Miller, The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs and Milling Production—and 
then to tell the long and many-sided story of 
how each, backstopped by the strength, resources 
and reputation of all the others, proves effective 
in its individual field. Adapted to our needs 
long before the editor of Advertising Age wrote 
his admirable piece, this is the new institutional 
“look” of which he speaks. 


a a 


ALONG THE WAISTLINE 


BESITY is too much blamed upon bread. You 

can and do get fat in other ways. The 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. calls 
attention to some of them. It says, in an admirable 
editorial on the nutritional contribution of wheat 
to the human diet: 


“The public, impressed by years of advertising 
of bread, flour and other grain products as ‘energy 
foods’ and the association of starch with calories, 
is unaware that comparable weights or volumes 
of sugar or fats exceed the caloric values of 
starch, flour, bread and most other grain products. 
Our national diet has therefore greatly increased 
in both sugar and fat (butter excluded) content 
over the past 50 years, while consumption of 
flour and bread has declined.” 

The Journal utters a word of caution concern- 
ing the higher per capita consumption of sugars 
and sweets, and of fats (exclusive of butter). 
Preservation of health, warns the editor, demands 
that this diet trend “be carefully watched,” since 
it “may increase incidence of obesity and asso- 
ciated diseases.”’ His conclusion is that “proper 
use of foods such as flour and bread, which carry 
important protective food substances, must be 
preserved.” 

The Journal has a good and timely word, too, 
for the wheat protein. With so much of today’s 
nutritional limelight spotted upon the vitamin 
values of bread it was perhaps inevitable that 
the protein values should be pushed off stage. 

“All essential amino acids,’ comments the 
editor, “are represented in the proteins of wheat, 
flour and bread. The amino acids in these foods 
do not occur, however, in sufficient or in as well 
proportioned quantities, relative to human re- 
quirements, as in various other food proteins, 
particularly those of eggs, milk and meats. 


“The supplementary relationships of bread or 
flour to various food proteins of animal origin 
are an important economic factor often overlooked 
by physicians and nutritionists. Dietary protein 
derived in proportions of one half to two thirds 
from foods of plant origin is entirely adequate in 
quality to meet all protein needs for normal 
growth, development, reproduction and lactation. 
As foods of plant origin are usually cheaper than 
foods of animal origin, the economic benefits of 
such mixtures are obvious. 


“The commendable practice of adding 6% dry 
milk solids to the baker’s mix adds a small, but 
definite, quantity of supplementary animal protein. 
This practice also adds other important nutrients; 
namely, calcium and riboflavin. 

“Half a standard loaf of baker’s bread provides 
about 18 Gm. of protein or approximately 30% 
of the usually recommended need for protein 
maintenance of normal human adults.” 

It seems to us that what the editor of the 
Journal is saying in this editorial might be 
summed up simply: ‘Eat more bread.” 
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Five Canadian 
Bread Firms Named 
in Combine Report 


VANCOUVER—Five western Ca- 
nadian bread companies and two 
western bakers’ associations were 
named as members of an alleged com- 
bine in the report issued recently at 
Ottawa by the Combines Investiga- 
tion Committee. The report, made by 
H. Carl Goldenberg, special commis- 
sioner, who held extensive hearings 
in the West, said the companies and 
associations had committed “acts in 
restraint of trade.” 

None of the officials of the com- 
panies and associations involved 
would make any comment pending 
receipt of copies of the Goldenberg 
report. Those charged in the report 
are: McGavin Bakeries, Ltd.; Mc- 
Gavin, Ltd. (Alberta); McGavin, Ltd. 
(British Columbia); Canadian Baker- 
ies, Ltd.; Weston’s Bread and Cake 
(Canada), Ltd.; Alberta Master Bak- 
ers Assn., Inc., and the Master Bak- 
ers Assn., Vancouver. 

The Goldenberg report declared 
that western chain bakeries set Brit- 
ish Columbia prices after meetings 
of their associations. He said that in 
British Columbia, as in Alberta, the 
evidence indicated that the three 
chain bakeries, acting through the 
Master Bakers Assn. in Vancouver 
and a local bakers’ association in Vic- 
toria, were able from prewar years 
to establish and maintain by concert- 
ed action uniform wholesale and re- 
tail prices and that this was part of 
an over-all plan to control all bread 
prices in the three western provinces. 

Inter-company correspondence, con- 
tinued Mr. Goldenberg, revealed that 
the western chain bakeries were anx- 
ious in 1939 for all bread prices in 
the three western provinces “to move 
up together.” Lack of cooperation 
with this plan was met with from 
Safeway Stores and from Robertson 
Bakeries, Ltd., Vancouver (than a 
branch of Purity Baking Co., Toron- 
to), he reported. However, in July, 
1941, a price increase was arranged 
and put into effect in Vancouver on 
the same day by the three chain bak- 
eries. 

Advices from Ottawa said no deci- 
sion has yet been taken as to wheth- 
er there will be prosecutions against 
British Columbia and other western 
bakeries under the Combines Act as 
a result of the Goldenberg report. 
Decision lies with the cabinet, mainly 
with the new Minister of Justice, 
Stuart Garson, who will present the 
case to his colleagues. The decision 
is not expected until early in the new 
year. 

¥ ¥ 


Officials Study Reports 

VANCOUVER — British Columbia 
will begin study at once of the Gold- 
enberg report charging price-fixing 
practices in this province, it was an- 
nounced at the capital by members 
of the Attorney-General’s office. 

The Attorney-General just returned 
from the East and until he has had an 
opportunity of studying the findings 
of Combines Investigation Commis- 
sioner, no statement will be made on 
whether prosecution will be made by 
B.C. Procedure, it was explained, is 
that the Attorney-General can insti- 
tute prosecution if he thinks the evi- 
dence warrants or they can be 
launched by federal authorities. 

In Regina, the Attorney-General 
for Saskatchewan said prosecutions 
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under the Combines Investigation Act 
should be undertaken by the federal 
department of justice. 

Under the Combines Investigation 
Act. fines up to $25,000 on corpora- 
tions or up to $10,000 or two years 
can be levied on the individual. Crim- 
inal code charges of conspiracy in 
restraint of trade carry penalties up 
to $10,000 for corporations and $4,000 
or two years for individuals. 
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Canadian Milling 
Capacity Totals 
107,034 Bbl. Daily 


WINNIPEG—An increase of about 
5,500 bbl. in the total daily capacity 
of Canadian flour mills is shown in 
the recently revised list of mills com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This increase brings the 
total capacity to 107,034 bbl. daily in 
spite of the fact that there are seven 
fewer mills listed in 1948 as compared 
with 1947. 

Mills in the province of Ontario 
account for 48.9% of the total avail- 
able capacity for all Canada. During 
the summer of 1948 some mills for 
the first time in recent years were 
able to close for a 30-day period to 
allow for overhaul, repairs and new 
installations. 

Of the total number of mills, five 
are feed mills, with three in Ontario, 
one in Saskatchewan and one in 
British Columbia. 

Accelerated by the heavy export 
demand for Canadian flour, the in- 
dustry experienced a record produc- 
tion of 28,057,463 bbl. in the calendar 
year 1947, topping the previous year’s 
output of 27,507,256 bbl. Production 
during 1948 will fall below the high 
levels reached in the two preceding 
years. 

A summary of the mills by size 
groups, and their rated capacity per 
24 hours, is shown below: 











Rated No. Bbl. Flour Per 
Daily Capacity Mills 24-hr. Day 
5,001 to 13,000 bbl. .... 5 39,100 
1,001 to 5,000 bbl. .... 16 39,520 

501 to 1,000 bbl. .... 11 8,950 
301 to 500 bbl. .... 14 5,840 
101 to 300 bbl. .... 42 7,810 
51 to B00 DOL. cscs §=6847 4,195 
50 or less bbl. .... 39 1,619 

WOGE 60 ekeseesees4 174 107,034 
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NET EARNINGS REPORTED 
BY ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 


WINNIPEG—Net earnings of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool for the year 
ended July 31, 1948, amounted to 
$1,412,289.93. This was shown in the 
financial statement presented at the 
annual meeting held in Calgary late 
last month. A total of $167,893.72 
will go out in the form of cash pat- 
ronage dividend; $502,771.81 for the 
redemption of reserves; $482,055.86 
On capital expenditure, and the re- 
mainder for federal income tax. 

It was pointed out by the directors 
that since July 31, 1947, the Alberta 
Pool spent $1,309,000 on extension of 
facilities, with the result that its 
liquid position was reduced to $3,885,- 
000 on July 31, 1948. 

Delegates passed a resolution urg- 
ing the Canadian government to in- 
Sist that the price of wheat for the 
final year in the British-Canadian 
Wheat agreement should be at least 
$2.50 bu. basis No. 1 Northern at 
Fort William. It was pointed out that 
the terms of the agreement provide 
that in any negotiations to reach a 
Price for the 140 million bushels of 
wheat to be delivered in the 1949-50 








crop year, the U.K. will “have regard 
to any differences between the prices 
paid under this agreement in the 
1946-47 and 1947-48 crop years, and 
the world prices for wheat in the 
1946-47 and 1947-48 crop years.” 

Another resolution called upon the 
Canadian government to make pro- 
vision for the establishment of a floor 
price for wheat as a permanent poli- 
cy, and that such a price be based 
upon parity relationships with other 
prices. In addition, the delegates, by 
resolution, called for a government 
marketing board for all grains, and 
instructed the pool board of directors 
to carry on a non-remitting struggle 
to achieve such a goal for western 
farmers. 

The Alberta Wheat Pool delegates 
went on record as favoring the han- 
dling and sale of all grains by the 
Wheat Board. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND REQUIRES 
ENRICHED FLOUR ONLY 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week advised all Canadian 
mills that under Newfoundland legis- 
lation only enriched flour may enter 
that country. All offers now must be 
made subject to confirmation by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, and payment 
must be made in accordance with 
Canadian Foreign. Exchange Control 
Board regulations. The board empha- 
sizes that verification of the sale will 
be required. 
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WINNIPEG EXCHANGE 
HONORS 2 VETERANS 


WINNIPEG—Trading on the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange was tempor- 
arily suspended Dec. 17 to honor 
George S. Mathieson, four times pres- 
ident of the exchange, on his 75th 
birthday. Mr. Mathieson is vice presi- 
dent of the Norris Grain Co., Ltd., 
and a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. 

At the same time congratulations 
were extended to W. N. Little, who 
had reached his 72nd birthday, and 
completed 42 years’ service with the 
exchange. Now guiding visitors 
through the Grain Exchange building, 
and explaining the method of opera- 
tion, Mr. Little at one time occupied 
the rostrum on the trading floor as 
recorder of trades. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. A. ROSS APPOINTED 


TORONTO — Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., recently announced the appoint- 
ment of D. A. Ross, Vancouver, as 
general manager. Mr. Ross has been 
with the company for 21 years. H. E. 
Wright, former regional manager for 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, was ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SERIOUS GRASSHOPPER 
OUTBREAK EXPECTED 


WINNIPEG — A grasshopper out- 
break greater than experienced for 
some years is anticipated over large 
sections of Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba, according to entomologists who 
have conducted extensive surveys. 
Provinces and municipalities are or- 
ganizing control measures. 

It is expected that Manitoba’s out- 
break will be without comparison for 
a good many years, and in Saskatche- 
wan the outbreak will be wider and 
more severe than that experienced 
this past summer. The area of antici- 
pated infestation covers approximate- 
ly two thirds of the province of Sas- 
katchewan, while in Manitoba out- 
breaks are expected chiefly in the 
southern portions. 
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Newfoundland and Canada Joined 
by Agreement Effective March 31 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO Newfoundland and 
Canada Dec. 11 completed an agree- 
ment between themselves whereby 
the two countries become one. The 
final ceremony took place in the Sen- 
ate chamber in Ottawa and the date 
this agreement will take effect is 
March 31, 1949. At that time New- 
foundland will become a province of 
Canada with all that this involves. 

Historically, Newfoundland will be 
the oldest of the British colonies 
though 10th as the provinces are 
counted. The number of people in 
Newfoundland is given as 320,000 
which, when added to the population 
of Canada, will make a total of 13,- 
203,000. Canada’s total area will now 
become 3,842,000 square miles, 66,000 
square miles more than all of Europe. 

To celebrate the occasion several 
hundred spectators crowded the Sen- 
ate galleries at Ottawa while the 
documents were being signed. Many 
of these were members of Parliament 
and other dignitaries. The former 
Prime Minister, Right Honorable 
Mackenzie King, was one of the most 
distinguished guests. A 2l-gun salute 
marked the ceremonies. 

This event was the culmination of a 
long series of negotiations whereby 
the history of these two countries 
was systematically studied and every 
possible adjustment made that will 
insure smooth working in the future. 
This involved many old laws and ar- 
rangements which have been abol- 
ished or simplified. Throughout all 
preliminary meetings and consulta- 
tions the end and aim of both coun- 
tries was to insure harmony and mu- 
tual cooperation. Nothing that might 
cause friction has been left for future 
adjustment. The slate is as clean as 
human intelligence can make it 

Among the major problems dealt 
within these negotiations were those 
relating to taxes and mutual trading. 
Whilst there were natural differences 
to be overcome, some of these being 
of a very long standing, a generous 
spirit of common consent led to mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements 
which are expected to prevent fric- 
tion. Taxation has been or will be 
brought into close harmony with the 
interests of the two countries. Where 
there are difficulties which cannot be 
adjusted now or in the near future 
financial provisions are to be made 
which will remove any threat of fric- 
tion. Tariffs and taxation are the 
two items which call for most imme- 
diate concern. 

So far, practically all comment in 
both Newfoundland and Canada on 
the terms and conditions of this not- 
able agreement has been favorable. 
Both countries are happy in the 
knowledge that at long last and 
after centuries of separate inter- 
course with one another two British 


countries have found it wise and ad- 
vantageous to unite and work to- 
gether for their common good. They 
have much in common, both as to 
their political and commercial rela- 
tions, and will undoubtedly find, as 
time unrolls the picture of their 
fate, that this is the wisest move that 
either of them has ever undertaken. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN CROP VALUE 
REACHES RECORD LEVEL 


WINNIPEG—The gross value of 
principal field crops produced on Ca- 
nadian farms in 1948 is estimated at 
$1,595 million, the highest gross value 
of production since these records were 
first compiled 41 years ago. The $1,- 
500 million mark was exceeded only 
once before, that in 1919, while values 
in excess of $1,400 million were re- 
corded in only two years, 1920 and 
1947. 

In its report the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics points out that high 
prices were largely responsible for 
the enhanced values of production 
in each of these years. 

The values of current field crop 
production in Canada are in strong 
contrast with those recorded in the 
1930’s when values (based on depres- 
sion prices) ranged from $432 million 
in 1931 to $686 million in 1939. The 
1948 figure of $1,594,897,000 is about 
11% above the revised figure for 
1947 and some 269% above the low 
reached in 1931. . 

The bureau figures show wheat to 
account for more than one third of 
the total this year. Next in order of 
value were oats, hay and clover, bar- 
ley, potatoes and flaxseed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORTS AND CARRY-OVER 
SET AT 319.6 MILLION 


TORONTO—-Based on the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics’ November 
estimate of production, the quantity 
of wheat available in Canada for ex- 
port and carry-over for the current 
crop year is now placed at 319.6 mil- 
lion bushels. Exports of wheat and 
flour in terms of wheat during the 
first quarter of 1948-49 amounted to 
44.7 million bushels, 3.8 million less 
than during the same period last year. 
The balance remaining on Nov. 1, 
1948, for export and carry-over was 
274.9 million bushels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKEHEAD NAVIGATION 
CLOSES; SHIPMENTS OFF 


FORT WILLIAM — Navigation at 
the lakehead closed Dec. 13. The last 
two freighters of the season were 
loaded with grain, one clearing for 
a U.S. port and the other for an east- 
ern Canada port. Board of Grain 
Commissioners’ figures show that 
some 250 million bushels of grain 
have been loaded this season at Fort 


William and Port Arthur for eastern 
ports, mostly bound for trans-ship- 
ment overseas. This is below last sea- 
son’s figure. 


-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RELIANCE PAYS DIVIDEND 


MONTREAL—The Reliance Grain 
Co. is distributing a dividend of $25 
per share on the common stock, Dec. 
31, 1948, to shareholders of record 
Dec. 28. The dividend is the result of 
the sale of most of the company’s 
elevator properties early in the cur- 
rent year at a price in excess of that 
at which the properties were carried 
on the books. The company now has 
79 country elevators, 23 in Alberta, 
56 in Saskatchewan, and the Mani- 
toba Pool Terminal No. 3 elevator 
which has a capacity of 1,750,000 bu. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN OAT EXPORTS 


TORONTO—Canada exported 354,- 
957 bu. oats in the form of oatmeal 
and rolled oats during October. In 
the three month period ending Octo- 
ber exports totaled 918,138 bu., of 
which amount the U.K. took 315,418 
bu., Italy 310,358 bu., Germany 109,- 
091 bu. and the remainder went to a 
number of other countries in smaller 
amounts including the British West 
Indies, Newfoundland, Switzerland, 
Venezuela, Colombia and Iceland. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 
NAMES JAMES K. CAVERS 
VANCOUVER—At the first meet- 


ing of the new board of trustees of 
the Vancouver Merchants Exchange 


December 21, 1948 


held during the week, James K. Cav- 
ers of the shipping firm of C. Gardner 
Johnson, Ltd., was elected president 
to succeed J. W. Whittle of Midland 
Pacific Elevators, Ltd. 

First vice president is R. D. Baker 
of Standard Oil Co. of B.C., Ltd. 
while P. V. O. Evans of Furness Pa- 
cific, Ltd., is treasurer and J. A. Lind- 
say of Vancouver Tug & Barge Co. 
is second vice president. Herbert W. 
Cameron was reelected as secretary- 
manager and W. A. Sankey as as- 
sistant secretary-manager. 

Four members of the grain trade 
were elected to the board. ‘ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
CROP 185 MILLION BU. 


OTTAWA—A cable recently re- 
ceived from the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner in Australia reports that 
Australian wheat stocks at Oct. 30 
totaled 38 million bushels. Exports of 
wheat from Oct. 3 to Oct 30 totaled 
4,289,000 bu., primarily to the U.K., 
New Zealand, Japan and India. Ex- 
ports of flour were 58,098 long tons, 
of which 26,607 went to the U.K. and 
8,578 to the Middle East. The new 
crop now is expected to be 185 million 
bushels. All states have approved the 
wheat marketing plan and the wheat 
stabilization bill has passed the House 
of Representatives. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


62-YEAR BAN DROPPED; 
SALE OF OLEO NOW LEGAL 


OTTAWA —tThe sale of oleomarga- 
rine in Canada was legalized Dec. 14 
by the Supreme Court’s lifting of the 
ban which has been in effect since 
1886. Manufacture of oleo is starting 
immediately in some plants and is 
expected to be on the market within 
a week or 10 days. The estimate as 
to price places it as less than 50¢ lb. 
There is some indication that the 
judgment of the Supreme Court may 
be appealed. 





—* * 


xk: 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON —European flour traders 
and their colleagues in associated 
trades are in the midst of wishing 
each other the compliments of the 
festive season as they enter the 
tenth year of government control. 
The improved supply position and the 
weakening of reactionary influences 
find them slightly more optimistic, 
though it is not uncommon to hear 
the older men say that controls will 
never be relaxed in their time. 

One of the pleasures of a writer is 
to receive a heavy Christmas mail 
from readers in all parts of the globe. 
Already that pleasurable mail is 
starting to come in and one greeting 
from the seven brothers Verhoeff of 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import, Rotterdam, 
Holland, might well be used to con- 
vey the greetings of the European im- 
porters to their friends in the U.S. 
and Canada and indeed, to the rest 
of the world. 

The Verhoeffs’ quote the words of 
the Flemish-Dutch poet Guido Ga- 
zelle: 

“Een heilig einde, een goed begin, 

Dat geve U God, jaar uit jaar in, 

Ik wil zeggen, in een woord 

gezeid, 

Zoo nu, zoo altyd: ZALIGHEID!” 


A free translation of this reads 


By George E. Swarbreck: 





“A holy end, a good begin, that God 
may give you, year out year in, I 
will say, in one word express, for now 
for ever: HAPPINESS.” 

So to all, we in Europe wish Ge- 
lukkig Kerstmis, and I hope that 
means what I think it means. 


x * * 


Bakeshops in Britain have taken on 
quite a festive air and in spite of the 
shortage of ingredients for Yuletide 
cakes, the traders have made a brave 
show. Roundsmen wear an ingrati- 
ating smile for they see the tradi- 
tional Christmas tips looming in the 
offing and politeness is everywhere. 
In these days of austerity many Brit- 
ish shop clerks are curt almost to 
the point of impoliteness. A transac- 
tion is completed in as few words as 
possible. An opening “small loaf, 
please” receives the answer “tup- 
pence three farthings” and that is 
that. 

Some of the older shops still re- 
tain a welcome air of old world 
charm and grace. One such, near Pad- 
dington Station, London’s gateway 
to the west country, has a staff whose 
politeness never varies with the sea- 
sons, the weather or ration cuts. An 
annex at the back of the shop ca- 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ters for the: casual purchaser of a 
cup of tea or coffee; no workman 
ever visits the establishment to re- 
pair a clock, a roof or a light without 
receiving something to warm him in 
winter or to cool him in summer. 

The smell of the newly baked 
bread in the early morning is at once 
a delight and an appetizer while the 
display illustrates the beauty of that 
rapidly dying institution, Ye Olde 
Englishe Tea Shoppe. Such establish- 
ments, which exist to serve the cus- 
tomer, are not pleasing to those 
would-be levelers of the British spirit, 
the socialists. 

Such shops are a pleasure to visit 
in this world of mass production and 
standardization. They are the epi- 
tome. of Christmas cheer. 


x * * 


French millers have been ordered 
to incorporate 5% rye flour in their 
bread flour. This step has presum- 
ably been taken in order to conserve 
stocks of wheat. Trade circles were 
surprised because it was thought that 
the recent good harvest had safe- 
guarded the wheat supply position in 


France. 
xk k * 


Rye and wheaten crispbreads, as 
well as sago and tapioca have been 
taken off the ration in Britain. The 
Ministry of Food states that supplies 
of these products can now keep pace 
with demands. 

The Australians, according to a re- 
port reaching London, have perfected 
a new type of wheat which is re- 
sistant to cold, rust and other dis- 
eases and which produces a better 
quality flour than most varieties. 
It will not be available for commer- 
cial use for at least five years. 
Meanwhile, British millers are high- 
ly critical of the wheat now arriving 
from Australia. Some of the wheat 
has been described as fit only for use 
as feed and quite unsuitable for the 
manufacture of flour. Purchase was 
made by the British government un- 
der a bulk buying arrangement. If it 
had been bought by merchants un- 
der private terms it would have been 
purchased on sample and much would 
have been rejected. 


x &k * 


Under arrangements made by the 
British Ministry of Food, acting as 
buying agents, the Anglo-American 
zones of Germany are to receive 50,- 
000 tons rye from Poland. 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY « THREE STARS « GREAT WEST.- CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Credo!... 


We could be wrong of course, but— 

We firmly believe in commodity futures markets— and the 
futures of those markets themselves. 

We believe that proper use of these markets can mean real benefits 
. . + permit a flexibility of action based on judgment of prices and 
market conditions not possible in spot or cash markets .. . that they 
offer a sound opportunity for protection of capital, and insurance 
on inventory commitments. 

We believe these benefits should be shared by every producer, 
handler, and processor of commodities. 

We think they should be shared—but aren't. 

Because far too many firms and people today still fail to take 
advantage of a time-tested, practical method of reducing risk .. . 
don’t understand the basic principles of hedging . . . often have 
trouble applying them to their own particular problems. 

That’s why Merrill Lynch does all it can to help. 

Our Commodity Division is staffed to study every major com- 
modity .. . to follow all the available facts on supply and demand 
. .. to find a profitable place for the futures market in many com- 
modity programs. 

Our Research Department publishes a steady stream of timely 
reports on forces, trends, outlook, and prices. 

It has just issued a four-pamphlet survey explaining the many 
ways in which Packers and Tanners can utilize the futures market 
to advantage. And in the course of the coming year, will follow it 
with similar, separate studies on each important commodity. 

These studies and services are free. 

If you feel that they might improve the part played by the futures 
market in your program—they’re yours for the asking. Just write— 


Commodity Division 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


NANT 6&6 HOVT COMPANY 
x cirtTy , MINNBSBOTAS 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Spot and nearby shipment 
millfeeds are meeting a typical pre-holi- 
day demand, when means they are slow 
to move. This conditioin is expected to con- 
tinue until after Christmas, with some 
pick-up likely to develop as the year ends. 
Already there is some interest in January 
bran and standard midds. and if such feeds 
were available, about $1 ton premium over 
spot probably could be obtained. Quota- 
tions Dec. 20: bran $47.50, standard midds. 
$48, flour midds. $52.50, red dog $54 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend low- 
er and supplies are adequate. Pure bran 
$49, standard bran $48, standard midds. 
$48.50, flour midds. $53, mixed feeds $52, 
red dog $54. 


Kansas City: Demand for millfeed in the 
Southwest was slow, with supplies quite 
ample. Quotations for nearby cash feed 
dipped to the lowest point in more than 
a month, with bran listed at $43@43.50 
and shorts $43.75@ 44. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was slackened 
and supplies are ample. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $44.50, shorts $45; bran 
declined $3.50, shorts $5, compared with 
the preceding week. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, Dec. 18, carlots, 
burlaps, bran $51@52, gray shorts $52@53, 
about $3 lower on bran and $6 down on 
shorts, compared with a week previous. The 
demand was less active, influenced by the 
approach of the holidays, and offerings were 
a shade more liberal. 


Denver: Demand for millfeeds is generally 
very good. Bran is available, but shorts are 
extremely scarce. Quotations: bran $48@49; 
no quotations available on shorts. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed with bran 
$2.50 lower than the previous week and 
shorts $4 lower. Quotations, straight cars, 
bran $46.50@47.50, millrun $47@48, shorts 
$47.50@48.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes. 


Salina: Demand is slow for bran but 
good for shorts. Bran is about $3.50 ton 
lower and shorts $4 ton lower, with sup- 
plies adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $44.50@45, gray shorts $46@ 
46.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed slumped 
sharply, and little was booked. Interest 
was not lacking in deferred shipments, for 
which the trade was ready to bid $1 or 
more over current prices. Dealers generally 
are unwilling to add to stocks now until 
after inventory at month-end. Quotations 
Kansas City basis: bran $44@44.50, gray 
shorts $45@45.50. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are ample. Bran $49, standard midds. $51, 
flour midds. $51@54, red dog $55.50@56. 


St. Louis: There is very little demand 
for millfeed other than for spot stuff. Bran 
is $1 off while gray shorts are 75¢ lower. 
No interest in forward shipment and very 
little in the future deliveries. Cash bran 
$48.60@49.10, gray shorts $49.60@50.10. 


Buffalo: The trade seems unable to prop- 
erly interpret and satisfy itself as to the 
new Credit Commodity Corp. trading policy. 
The result is that buying suffers. The trade 
seems to prefer to await developments and 
in the meantime with demand for millfeeds 
almost at a standstill, prices have eased 
and supplies are improved. The trend is 
confused. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$55@56, standard midds. $56@57, flour 
midds. $58@59, red dog $58@59. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market is 
showing an easy undertone at the moment 
with the various offals collaborating in a 
slight recession from the levels of the pre- 
vious week. Dealers say the development 
has not stimulated buying as yet, but there 
are indications of an expansion in inquiry. 
The quotation on bran is off $1 to $61.50@ 
62.50, standard midds. dropped $2 to $61.50 
@62.50, while red dog dipped $3 to $69@70. 


Pittsburgh: Bran and millfeed prices fell 
sharply the past week. Price variations 
were as much as $3 and $4. Prices were 
also down that much from the previous 
week's quotations. Notwithstanding these 
favorable buying factors, sales are very 
limited and restricted to only immediate 
deliveries. Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, is quot- 
ed at $56.50@60.20, standard midds. $56.50 
#60.20, flour midds. $62@63.20, red dog 
$63 @64.20. 

Boston: Millfeed prices showed the first 
substantial decline in some months in the 
Boston market last week as buyers appar- 
ently took a holiday. Spring bran is $2.50 
lower while middlings and mixed feeds reg- 
istered declines of $3. Red dog was under 
less pressure and lost only $1. 

The market as a whole reacted quite 
easily as buying enthusiasm tempered no- 
ticeably. Buyers appeared to have little 
interest in current quotations even to the 
extent ignoring offerings of a distress na- 
ture. Quotations: spring bran $61, middlings 
$61, mixed feeds $61, red dog $69. 

Atlanta: Demand is light to just fair 
and only as necessary to meet requirements; 
the trend is unsteady; supplies are ample. 
Wheat bran $57.50@58.50, gray shorts $58.50 
@ 60. 

New Orleans: An exceedingly weak mar- 
ket brought almost daily declines in prices. 
The demand is very slow, with few buyers 
taking advantage of the lower price level, 
and sales are limited to covering replace- 
ments on stocks which are at a very low 
point. In spite of this there is no evidence 
of interest in booking for future delivery. 
Export inquiries are very light, with only 
limited amounts being worked to the South 
Americas. Bran $53@53.75, shorts $54 @54.75. 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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“DURAMBER” 
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FANCY No. 1 
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AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assosiation 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











PROMPT “. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 
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Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with de- 
mand and supply about equal. Mills. are 
working to capacity six days a week, and 
plants are booked well into February. Quo- 
tations: red bran and millrun $49, midds. 
$54. To Denver: red bran and millrun $56, 
midds. $61. To California: red bran and 
millrun $56.50, midds. $61.50, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. (Mills plan to 
shut down one day for Christmas holiday.) 

Portland: Millrun $50 December, $51 Jan- 
uary; midds. $55 ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are inadequate 
to meet the present heavy demand. Quota- 
tions: bran $57, shorts $60, middlings $64, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There has been no letup in 
the demand for all types of millfeeds, and 
production is not sufficient to satisfy the 
over-all demand. Apart from some sales 
going to British Columbia, sales in western 
Canada are unimportant, and the bulk of 
the stocks are moving into eastern prov- 
inces. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran, $49.25, shorts $52.25; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand for millfeed 
in this territory continues very slow and is 
classed as the poorest in years. Further, 
there are no immediate signs of an im- 
provement. The lower prices indicated on 
the new British contracts for food from 
Canada are discouraging to poultry opera- 
tors. Despite this reduction in consumption, 
millfeed prices tended higher during the 
week with a $1 advance put into effect. 
Prairie mills are offering freely, but dealers 
here have ample stocks on hand. Cash car 
quotations: bran $55.80, shorts $58.50, midds. 
$61.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour interest remains 
at low ebb, despite further easiness in prices 
as rye grain sags. Quotations Dec. 20: pure 
white $4.60, medium $4.40, dark $4.10 sacked, 
Minneapolis. 

St. Louis: Prices are 15¢ bag _ lower. 
Sales and shipping instructions are fair. 
Pure white $5.30, medium $5.05, dark $3.80, 
rye meal $4.80. 

Buffalo: The market for rye flours, while 
somewhat better than for white flour, still 
leaves much to be desired. In addition to 
the usual seasonal lull, there is much con- 
fusion over what to expect from govern- 
ment policies, particulariy the new CCC 
domestic policy. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $5.60, dark $4.10, medium $5.35. 

New York: Rye flour sales were negligi- 
ble, and interest is at a low ebb. Pure white 
patents $5.10@5.30. 

Atlanta; Demand light; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample. Quotations: rye, white $5.50@ 
5.70, dark $3.50@3.70. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market is 
still suffering from the inattention of bak- 
ery interests. Another cut in the quotation 
of the dark flour has had virtually no ef- 
fect on the situation, and except for an 
occasional moderate purchase by one who 
has permitted stocks to get tog low, busi- 
ness is dull. The quotation on rye white is 
$5.20@5.30, off 20¢ from the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flours continue 
to move slowly and only when bakers or job- 
bers have great needs are any of these types 
of flour bought. Prices are down, but this 
factor proves no incentive for buying. Di- 
rections good. Rye flour, fancy white, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. $5.10@5.15, medium $4.45@4.95, 
dark $3.85@4.05, blended $5.60@5.90, rye 
meal $4.55@4.65. 

Chicago: Rye flour business was practi- 
cally at a standstill. Sales were confined to 
scattered small-lot buying. Directions were 
fair. White patent rye $4.80@4.95, medium 
$4.50@4.75, dark $3.50@4.35. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
n 


Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


ceeds 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Toronto-Montreal: Demand is a little 
easier than previous week. Quotations: 
Dec. 18: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.50, 
oatmieal in 98-lb. jutes $5.45, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal trade 
is moderately good. There is no accumula- 
tion of supplies, and some small lots are 
being worked for export. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatsmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40, 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.59 Dec. 20; 24-o0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Dec. 11 and 18: 


BRAN— Dec. 11 Dec, 18 
December .... $....@t45.60 $....@*%43.25 
January ...... --@*46.60 eee eo @ 944.25 
February ..... --@*46.50 «eee @T44.65 
BEOPOR. occccese --@*46.25 eee + @T44.75 
ADTE cccccccecs ~-@*44.50 «++ +@*44.00 
MOF cccccccccs -@*42.00 41.50@ 42.50 

SHORTS— 

December .... $....@*48.50 $....@%44.256 
January ...... 49.00@ 49.25 46.00@ 46.50 
February ..... ++++@*50.25 47.75@ 49.00 
March ........ 50.75@ 61.00 49.25@ 60.00 
AMOR cccccccse ++++@*51.00 ....@*650.50 
May ..-scerees 60.00@ 51.00 48.50@ 61.15 
Sales (tons) .. 2,280 6,000 


*Sale. tBid, 








Baking 
Results 
for 


Better 
Sales 














Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
206 Broadway National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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“THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

FOR QUALITY” 
RST TEER ON PNET TIL MITES 














WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


‘ARROW MILLS, Inc. 


DAILY CAPACITY 
8 000 Hundredweight 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000 000 Busbels 

MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Daily 






. Bex 3012, Houston, Texas 


R. Tullis Cofer, Vice Pres. and 


irre Begs ce sche, 











World ‘Oats, Barley 
Output for Year 
Revised Upward 


WASHINGTON—World production 
of barley and oats in 1948 is now esti- 
mated to be slightly larger than fore- 
cast in October, according to latest 
information of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. The oats crop 
is now estimated at 4,335 million 
bushels, compared with the earlier 
estimate of 4,290 million bushels. 
There is no change in the previously 
estimated world barley figure of 2,425 
million bushels. 

The world total for these two 
grains is slightly above average since 
the barley outturn was a little above 
the 1935-39 level and oats only frac- 
tionally below that average. Each 
crop was larger than the small 1947 
harvest by over 10%. 

The principal change entering into 
the net increase of 45 million bushels 
for oats was the increase of 48 mil- 
lion bushels in the European total. 
Other than that, the downward revi- 
sion of 4 million bushels in the total 
for North America was the only sig- 
nificant change. 

Oats production of 1,853 million 
bushels in North America was about 
a fourth larger than in 1947 and a 
third above the prewar average of 
1,384 million. Most of the increase 
was in the U.S., but Canada also 
had a large crop. North American 
barley production of 478 million bush- 
ers exceeded 1947 production by 12% 
and the prewar output by nearly one 
half. In both the U.S. and Canada, 
barley acreage and yields per acre 
were substantially above prewar. 

Europe’s estimated total oats pro- 
duction of 1,368 million bushels was 
above 1947 by about 175 million bush- 
els, but 240 million below the 1935-39 
average. The European barley total, 
now placed at 635 million bushels, is 
14% above 1947 and within 5% of 
the 1935-39 average. 

Near average (1935-39) yields are 
still indicated for the Soviet Union. 
Acreage somewhat smaller than dur- 
ing that period, however, is believed to 
have brought the total outturn con- 
siderably below average. 

In Asia the oats estimate of 100 
million bushels is considerably above 
1947, and a little above the prewar 
average. Barley production, now 
placed at 748 million bushels, is 
slightly above 1947 but slightly below 
prewar. China with 354 million bush- 
els has about an average crop, as 
has India with 102 million. 

Africa’s total oats production re- 
mains estimated at 26 million bushels. 
The barley crop estimated at 127 
million bushels, is much above 1947 
and slightly above the 1935-39 aver- 
age. 

Indications point to above-average 
crops of both barley and oats in Aus- 
tralia and a larger than average bar- 
ley harvest in South America. 

—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS LISTED 

TORONTO—Of the 51,090 cars of 
wheat inspected in Canada by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners in the 
first quarter of 1948-49, 72.1% grad- 
ed No. 1 and No. 2 northern, com- 
pared with 45.5% in the same period 
of 1947-48. Another indication of the 
generally excellent quality of the 
1948 crop is the comparatively small 
proportion of wheat grading tough. 
Only 6.8% of all varieties fell in to 
this classification, less than half the 
1947 amount. 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 











Milled by 


M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream-of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 











AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. | 








Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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MILLFEED BROKERS 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


0 16th $1. Ookiand 12, Collif Winocks 3.9072 


TELETYPE SERVICE BOTH LOCATIONS 





Dec 
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With the Distributor 
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ment of stocks will lower these 
charges such alterations should be 
made immediately. Only by such: ac- 
tion as this can costs be kept in line 
so that distributors will continue to 
make a profit. 


A Strong Competitor 
° 


There can be no denying the fact 
that in some communities the co- 
operative movement is a strong com- 
petitor for independent flour job- 
bers and wholesale grocers. That 
some of the cooperatives are work- 
ing successfully from a_ financial 
standpoint is indicated in the esti- 
mated return of more than $400,000 
this year to local cooperatives by the 
Consumers Cooperative Assn. Even 
though these refunds go back as far 
as 1941, nevertheless they represent 
a considerable sum of money. 

By holding up the payment of the 
refunds for several years, the associ- 
ation had at its disposal money with 
which to expand its manufacturing 
activities, which now include for- 
mula feed manufacturing, among oth- 
er things. Consequently the coop- 
eratives are producers as well as dis- 
tributors, and are taking whatever 
advantage they can from this fact. 
Independent wholesale flour and oth- 
er food distributors must meet this 
competition by operating their busi- 
nesses as efficiently as possible so 
that they may help their retail cus- 
tomers combat the cooperative com- 
petition to the best of their ability. 


Volume Is Needed 
° 


As all flour jobbers and wholesale 
grocers well know, their costs of 
doing business have advanced mate- 
rially during the last several years. 
Part of this has been regained by 
advancing prices, but by no means is 
this true of the total higher costs. 
Even though some economists pre- 
dict that the inflationary trend has 
seen its peak, there is no reason 
to expect a downward trend in costs 
for some time to come. 

Consequently, distributors are 
faced with the necessity of making 
up these costs wherever they can. 
It is generally accepted that the 
best way of doing this is to increase 
sales efforts so that gross volume 
will be higher. The return on this 
volume will at least in part help 
defray higher operating costs. 

Some distributors will say that 
this is easier said than done, and 
that is undoubtedly true. However, 
we doubt if there is a single busi- 
hess in the country, including flour 
distribution, which cannot increase 
its sales through more intensified 
selling effort. The responsibility for 
this goes from top management down 
to junior salesmen. At least this sug- 
gestion for meeting higher operating 
costs is worth a trial. 


Source of Infestation 
° 


The question of where flour infes- 
tation occurs has long been disputed 
by millers, railroads and wholesale 
distributors. Each group has, of 
course, tried to defend its own posi- 
tion. However, recent comment by 
an official of the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration should be considered 
Carefully by wholesale grocers and 
flour jobbers. It was as follows: 

“Merchandising bearing the valued 


trade names of firms in the milling 
industry has become defiled at des- 
tination through no fault of the mill- 
er. Under some circumstances the 
sale of that flour would unquestion- 
ably have reflected adversely upon 
the reputation of the millers.” 

This is, of course, serious criticism 
against flour distributors. How well 
founded it is we don’t know, but the 
fact that it has been made cannot be 
overlooked. There is nothing that 
wholesale grocers and flour jobbers 
can do other than to be certain that 
their warehouses are kept as clean 
as possible and that every effort is 
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made to prevent infestation in their 
warehouses. That should be done for 
their own protection. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 2,147,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGT O N—Deliveries of 
grain and grain products made up 
2,147 million pounds of the 3,332 mil- 
lion pounds of food and agricultural 
commodities delivered by the USS. 
Department of, Agriculture during 
October. wy A? * 

Deliveries Under, the Economic: Co- 
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operation Administration program in- 
cluded 843 million pounds of wheat, 
71 million pounds of flour, 68 million 
pounds of grain sorghums, 62 million 
pounds of barley and 39 million 
pounds of oats. 

Deliveries to the Department of the 
Army, largely for civilian relief feed- 
ing in occupied acreas, amounted to 
917 million pounds. This included: 652 
million pounds of wheat, 64 million 
pounds of flour, 34 million pounds of 
potato flour, 30 million pounds of bar- 
ley, 14 million pounds of rye and 11 
million pounds of Philippine copra. 





FLOUR - 


You're looking for a complete line of products — with an 


established reputation . 


CEREALS 


. » with a constantly increasing 


volume and profit potential. VICTOR FLOUR ... VICTOR CEREALS 


..+ VICTOR FEEDS for every livestock and poultry feeding 


need — meet every qualification. That's why VICTOR 


Products will be sales-builders and money-makers for YOU! 


to get more facts about VICTOR- FLOUR; 
CEREALS, FEEDS and VICTOR prices. - 








NEBRASKA 
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GIMME cence 


mill is reflected in exact 
baking results in your plant 


Every facility for technical control in the milling of 
flour is used in our modern mills. A fully modern 
testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein 
hard wheat we use. is under constant operation; 
and a miniature bakery has been set up to 

prove the actual baking results. Here any set of 
conditions typical of your bakery can be simulated. 
and a type of flour produced that will give you 
exactly the kind of results you want in the finished 
loaf. For further information about the technical help 
we can give you. contact one of our representatives 
or write or wire us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








102 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOT US—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Unrate 








tel, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, C. S. 
= Latchaw, Box 258, Defiance, Ohio. 
& ~ 
CON VE) TIO: March %7-10—American Society of 
C ALEND A Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
a R convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treas- 
Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania Bakers yrer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 


Assn., winter convention at the Wil- ilk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.3 St., “Chicago i, 


secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 N. a 
pril 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 

Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 

Jan. 18.—Midwest Barley Show and tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
annual Barley Improvement Confer- retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
ence, sponsored by Midwest Barley  cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Improvement Assn., and Malt Re- secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
search Institute, at the Hotel Nicol- Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; director, April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
John H. Parket, 828 N. Broadway, annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 

Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
nual convention at the Gibson Hotel, Blvd., Chicago. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15, Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Ohio. Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 


tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
Jan. 24-26—Wheat Variety Identi- 4 
fication School, Kansas State College, °f Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 
Manhattan. May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assi.., 
" 35th annual convention at the Pea- 
Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 


the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; tah te aan eee d 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board ‘ yr 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., mid-winter meeting at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; secre- 
tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 1948 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet IGHT TB 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore F 
1, Ma. Buy Christmas Seals 

Feb. 20-22—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio, 34th annual con- 
vention at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
































B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE + 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











Best Wishes for 
A Happy 
Holiday Season 





, | et ma 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY ichine Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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| Here's “Wishing “You -< 
Good Cheer for Ghristmas 


Happiness for the Wew ‘Year 


|) THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
a KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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@ Finer Quality Cakes 
Reflect in Your Sales, too! 


Enjoy the extra quality advantage American Beauty Cake Flour 
gives you. The fineness and uniformity of this cake flour, milled 
from carefully selected soft wheat, means deliciously-flavored, fine- 
textured cakes of maximum volume. American Beauty Cake Flour 
can help you maintain your sales and customer satisfaction. Try it! 


UNIFORM GRANULATION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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WASHINGTON — January-March 
fats and oils export allocations of 
161.9 million pounds were announced 
Dec. 20 by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The department also announced the 
allocation of oil seeds (2,639,000 bu. 
of soybeans, 169,314,000 Ib. of shelled 
peanuts and 400,000 lb. of cotton- 
seed) equivalent to 98.0 million 
pounds of oil. The shelled peanut al- 
locations include 10 million pounds 
of oil equivalent reallocated against 
unlicensed October-December alloca- 
tions. 

The allocations of fats, oils and 
oil seeds include 7.5 million pounds 
(oil equivalent) allocated to export 
claimants in exchange for other fats 
and oils needed in the U.S. 

Export allocations (including ex- 
change) announced on Dec. 11, 1947, 
for the January-March quarter of 
1948 amounted to 87.0 million pounds, 
including oil equivalent, of oil seeds. 

Delay in releasing the first 1949 
quarter fats and oils allocations, as 
expected last week reflects the con- 
tinuing struggle between the licensing 
authority of the Department of Com- 
merce and USDA. 

The disclosure of an allocation of 
2,639,000 bu. of soybeans for that 
quarter has not taken into consid- 
eration the increase in that crop 
which the final 1948 crop report of 
USDA revealed last week, it was 
pointed out. 

Inside sources in the government 
say: that the fourth quarter alloca- 
tion for 1948 represented a com- 
promise between the fighting govern- 
ment agencies. That compromise for 
the 1948 fourth quarter consisted of 
a low original allocation with an un- 
der-the-table agreement that certain 
supplemental allocations would be 
approved later. According to these 
sources, such an agreement does not 
exist in regard to the first quarter 
soybean allocation for 1949. 

But since the first quarterly alloca- 
tion was originated prior to the final 
more optimistic soybean report it is 
definitely expected that supplemental 
allocations of beans as beans may be 
expected. 

The fats and oils allocation in re- 
gard to soybeans should not be con- 
fused with allocation of oilseed meals 
for feed. As far as the German occu- 
pation zone is concerned where they 
are using their own funds, apart 
from European Cooperation Admin- 
istration money, these officials have 
indicated that they will buy oilseeds 





GEORGIA FEED MEN NAME 
J. 0. SMITH PRESIDENT 


ATLANTA—J. O. Smith, Flint 
River Mills, Bainbridge, Ga., was 
named president of the Georgia Feed 
Assn., at a called meeting held at the 
Biltmore Hotel recently. He succeeds 
C. B. Nichols, Happyvale Flour 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. R. C. Avrett, Alco 
Feed Mills, here, was elected vice 
president. James B. Crew, Edward E. 
Smith & Co., Atlanta brokerage firm, 
was renamed secretary-treasurer. 

New directors elected were Hal 
Hatcher, Hatcher Feed Mills, For- 
syth, Ga., for one year; H. L. Cofer, 
H. L. Cofer & Co., Athens, Ga., for 
two years, and Joe B. Dekle, Ever- 
Best Feed Mills, Atlanta, for three 
years. These are in addition to those 
already serving as directors. 
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Fats and Oils Allocations 
for January-March Announced 


from the cheapest source and that 
they prefer raw materials over meal. 
The same general condition is be- 
lieved to be true in regard to all of 
western Europe where nations with 
oil recovery facilities hope to extract 
oil for export to dollar areas and 
regain the residual meals at home for 
animal feeding. 


The January-March, 1949, alloca- 
tions, in million pounds, fat content, 
are as follows: 


PMA Army Com’! Total 
——procurement——— 


i SCT e eee ere oe 18.7 53.8 72.5 
BEGTEOTING 260 c0cs 0 0 2.1 2.1 
Shortening & other 

edible oils ...... 2.7 0 18.6 21.3 
Linseed oil ....... 1. 0 2.4 3.5 
Other industrial 

fats & oils ..... 0 0 50.6 50.6 
BORD cs ceicieusesec 0 0 11.9 11.9 

: i SC Re 3.8 18.7 139.4 161.9 

Soybeans (oil 

equivalent) ..... 15.1 0 10.0 25.1 
Shelled peanuts 

(oil equivalent) . 46.5 0 26.3 72.8 
Cottonseed (oil 

equivalent) ..... 0 0 1 1 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DU PONT PLANS RESEARCH 
AT CALIFORNIA STATION 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The Du Pont 
Co. has acquired a farm in the Santa 
Clara Valley of California for ex- 
perimental work with agricultural 
chemicals. 


Located five miles west of San Jose 
at Cupertino, the farm will be op- 
erated by the Grasselli chemicals de- 
partment and has been named the 
San Jose Experimental Station. The 
farm will expedite research with 
chemicals for the control of insects, 
parasitic diseases and weeds adverse- 
ly affecting plants and crops, empha- 
sizing development of formulations 
especially suited to California. The 
Du Pont field laboratory at Yakima, 
Wash., will supplement work carried 
out at San Jose. 


Millard C. Swingle, western area 
supervisor of agricultural product 
development for the Grasselli chemi- 
cals department, is in charge of the 
San Jose Experimental Station. Mat- 
thew A. Vogel is in charge of the 
Yakima field laboratory. 
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DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 12 BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Completing their 
baking courses at Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute here just before the 
holidays, and leaving school to start 
work in the trade, were the following 
men: Wayne Burson, Caldwell, Idaho; 
John Digre, Appleton, Minn.; Seymour 
Fleck, Philadelphia; Robert Hanes, 
Chicago; Harold Pratt, Merchant- 
ville, N.J.; Arthur Tankersley, Ama- 
rillo, Texas; Edward Alesch, Apple- 
ton, Wis.; Gerald Kellar, Minneapolis; 
Harry Kelsey, Baltimore; John Kot- 
larz, Buffalo; Robert Porter, Cincin- 
nati, and John Pfrang, Lockport, N.Y. 
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EFFECT OF RADIOACTIVE 
MATERIALS UNDER STUDY 


WASHINGTON — Experiments 
with certain low level radioactive 
materials conducted during the 1948 
crop year in 14 states and with 18 
crops so far have not shown any 
beneficial effect upon either crop 
growth or quality, according to ex- 
periments made under a special study 
carried on by the U.S. Department 








of Agriculture and cooperating agri- 


cultural experiment stations. The 
studies were undertaken in March of 
this year at the request of the Ato- 
mic Energy Commission in order to 
determine the effects of radioactivity 
upon plant growth. The materials 
used to apply radioactivity were a 
commercial radioactive product and 
radium. The first of these was ap- 
plied at three different rates with 
10 replications (repeated 10 times) 
in the various field tests—to insure 
dependable results. The other was 
applied in only one concentration, 
comparable to the medium concentra- 
tion of the commercial material but 
with the same replication. 


Field experiments indicate strongly 
that the farmer cannot expect in- 
creased yields from money invested 
in radioactive materials. The scien- 
tists carrying on these tests caution 
against confusing this study with 
the use of radioactive isotopes as 
tracers in the study of soils, fertiliz- 
ers, and the nutrition of plants. As 
a research tool, radioactive isotopes 
are proving valuable, they say, but 
they admit they have still to find 
any evidence that radioactive mate- 
rials stimulate plant growth. 
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Membership of 
ABA Advisory 
Group Named 


WASHINGTON — In preparation 
for the reopening of bread standards 
hearings, the following committees of 
bakers and technical men were ap- 
pointed by Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, chair- 
man of the American Bakers Assn., 
some months ago. Gerard R. Williams 
is chairman of the two committees, 
with Searing W. East of the ABA 
legal department, Chicago, assisting 
as secretary and legal advisor. 

The bakers are: 


Gerard R. Williams, Williams Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa.; Carl R. 
Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis; E. R. Braun, Jr., Braun 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh; F. B. Evers, 
American Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Maurice M. Jackson, Vienna Model 
Bakery, Chicago; John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio; Mil- 
ton Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., Omaha; Adolph Reymond, Rey- 
mond Baking Co., Waterbury, Conn.; 
Earl Schnetz, Old Home Bakers, 
Sacramento, Cal., and J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakeries, Mobile, Ala. 


The technical men are: Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Bing, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago; Dr. R. T. Bohn, 
General Baking Co., New York; Dr. 
Wm. H. Cathcart, A&P Food Stores, 
New York; Charles Glabau, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; Dr. L. W. Haas, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Dr. Gaston 
Dalby, Ward Baking Co., New York; 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, Chicago; 
Dr. Ralph Mitchell, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago; Dr. G. C. Robinson, 
Continental Baking Co., New York; 
Roland W. Selman, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, and Dr. Oscar Skov- 
holt, Quality Bakers of America, New 
York. 

Attorneys Joseph M. Creed of the 
Washington office of the ABA; 
George Faunce, Jr., Continental Bak- 
ing Co.; A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Bak- 
ing Co.; William A. Quinlan, Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, and 


Daniel J. Uhrig, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., are also studying with the 
committees the developments on 


bread standards. 





Hugh McDonald 


H. McDONALD TO RETIRE 
AFTER 43 YEARS’ SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hugh McDonald, 
who started with the Pillsbury organ- 
ization as a sweeper in its “A” mill 
in Minneapolis in 1905 and progressed 
during the years to be superintendent 
miller over all Pillsbury mills, will 
retire at the close of this year after 
43 years of service. 

Mr. McDonald was born in Ft. 
Francis, Minn., and attended country 
school and completed his elementary 
education at Big Lake, Minn. He stud- 
ied cereal technology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and completed a 
course in baking and milling chemis- 
try at Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis. 

After completion of his studies he 
joined the Pillsbury organization in 
the fall of 1905 as a sweeper. He was 
promoted to oiler in the spring of 


.1906, became a machine tender’s help- 


er in 1907. Other promotions fol- 
lowed and by 1911 he held the posi- 
tion of second miller in charge of 
both units of the “A” mill on the 
night shift. 


In 1917 he was appointed head mill- 
er of the east “A” mill and in 1929 
the south “A” mill was also placed 
under his supervision. 


Pillsbury’s new plant at Spring- 
field was completed in 1930 and he 
was transferred to take over milling 
responsibilities. He remained there 
until 1932 when he was transferred 
back to Minneapolis, succeeding 
Frank L. Morrison as superintendent 
of the mills there. In 1933 he was 
appointed superintendent of milling 
for all Pillsbury plants. 
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F. W. SCHAFER NAMED 
DIRECTOR OF SALES 


PEORIA, ILL.—Frank W. Schafer 
has been appointed director of sales 
for the National Grain Products Co., 
Peoria. Mr. Schafer formerly was 
owner and operator of the Schafer 
Oat Products, Galesburg, IIl., which 
was destroyed by fire Oct. 17, and of 
Schafer Feed and Grain Products Co., 
Peoria, a brokerage and jobbing con- 
cern. 
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COMMISSION FIRM FORMED 

NEW YORK—tThe Staple Commis- 
sion Co. has been formed here to 
handle the sale of feed ingredients. 
The company is under the manage- 
ment of Charles W. Johnson, former- 
ly of Bradley & Baker, New York. 
The company maintains offices at 11 
Broadway, New York 4, telephone 
Whitehall 4-7278. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


R. M. Pease, vice president, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
was in Kansas City Dec. 16-17 con- 
ferring with the trade and with the 
grain unit, Rocky Mountain Grain & 
Commission Co. He was joined by his 
son, R. M. Pease, Jr., who is a student 
in the milling department of Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

* 

H. W. Harris, manager, Alva 
(Okla.) Public Terminal Elevator, 
was in Kansas City Dec. 15, visiting 
the headquarters of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 

e 

Thomas L. Daniels and R. R. Win- 
ters, vice presidents of Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, ar- 
rived in Kansas City Dec. 13 and to- 
gether with Ellis D. English, execu- 
tive vice president, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, made a three- 
day inspection trip of the company’s 
southwestern units. Mr. Daniels re- 
turned to Minneapolis Dec. 16 and 
Mr. Winters returned Dec. 19. 

s 

W. O. Hutt, Shreveport, La., repre- 
sentative of Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, visited the company’s 
headquarters last week. 

* 

Joseph F. Ullrich, New York flour 
broker, left by car Dec. 21 for Florida 
to spend Christmas with his family in 
West Palm Beach. Howard Taylor, 
vice president and general manager, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., was in- 
troduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange floor by Joseph F. Ullrich, 
during Mr. Taylor's stay in New York. 

* 

Henry E. Krause, bakery sales man- 

ager, Roanoke City (Va.) Mills, was 





John T. Braxtan 


BEMIS OFFICE MANAGER — John 
T. Braxtan, formerly manager of bur- 
lap sales with the St. Louis office of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been 
appointed office manager of the Min- 
neapolis plant. Mr. Braxtan joined 
the Bemis company in 1934 in the ac- 
counting and auditing department at 
St. Louis. 


a caller at the New York offices of 
The Northwestern Miller Dec. 14 dur- 
ing a general trip through eastern 
markets. 

* 

Harry Shere, vice president, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
was a visitor during the past week on 
the New York Produce Exchange. 

+ 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, was in New York on a 
business trip Dec. 17. 

* 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been elected a board mem- 
ber of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The organization, found- 
ed in 1916, is an institution for re- 
search and education in economics 
and business. 

* 


Charles D. Sturgis, bakery service, 





J. B. Kinney 


CONVENTION PLANNER — J. B. 
Kinney, manager of Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., is co-chair- 
man of the general committee for the 
1949 convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers to be held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, May 22-26. 





Buffalo, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a New York 
visitor during the week ending 
Dec. 18. 

* 

Joseph C. Beaven, president, and 
A. B. Marcy, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, were in Kansas City Dec. 17 
and attended the annual Christmas 
party of the employees of the Kansas 
City office. 

2 

C. J. Martenis, C. J. Martenis Grain 
Co., New York, was calling on the 
trade on the exchange floor last week. 

e 

F. P. Graw, flour broker with head- 
quarters at Toledo, and Mrs. Graw 
are spending the holiday period visit- 
ing relatives and friends in La Crosse, 


Wis., and St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Graw 
represents King Midas Flour Mills 
in the Toledo area. 


Howard W. Files, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, un- 
derwent a thyroid operation at Abbott 
Hospital, Minneapolis, Dec. 17. His 
condition is satisfactory but it will 
be several weeks before he will re- 
turn to duty. 

* 


E. B. Sewell, manager, Willis Nor- 
ton Co., Wichita, and J. G. Dixon, 
director of sales, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., have returned from 
a business trip to Kansas City, Mo., 
and various points in eastern Kansas. 

e 

C. B. Stout, president, Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., was 
a visitor to the exchange floor last 
week. 

* 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has returned from a trip to Kan- 
sas City, southwest regional head- 
quarters of his company. 

& 

V. Lance Tarrance, Dallas, branch 
manager of grocery products for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., is on a cruise in the 
Caribbean Sea. He will be away two 
weeks. 

* 
Samuel B. Millenson, Philadelphia 





R. C. Danielsen 


PILLSBURY PROMOTION—Richard 
C. Danielsen, Clinton, Iowa, has been 
appointed to the position of general 
traffic manager of the Feed and Soy 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., it has 
been announced by Clyde H. Hendrix, 
division president. Mr. Danielsen 
joined the Pillsbury organization in 
1943 as Clinton branch traffic man- 
ager. Previous to that time he had 
served in various positions for the 
railroads in Iowa, Nebraska and Min- 
nesota. In his new position he will 
be in charge of traffic activities for 
the entire Feed and Soy division, with 
headquarters in Clinton. 


representative of Bay State Milling 
Co., was back on the job last week 
for the first time since he was seri- 
ously injured in an automobile crash 
near Trenton, N.J. 

& 

Ed Smith of E. K. Lemont & Son, 
Philadelphia, passed out cigars last 
week after his wife gave birth to their 
first child, a 5 lb., 5 oz. girl. 

* 


“Grandpa” is the latest title ac- 
quired by A. B. Sparboe, president of 
the flour milling division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. A 6-lb. 15-0z. 
girl was born to Mr. Sparboe’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Joseph Michael, at 1:01 
a.m., Dec. 13. The little lady is the 
first Sparboe grandchild and has 
been named Cynthia. 

+ 


A half-hour program of Christmas 
music was presented over radio sta- 
tion WCCO Dec. 18 by the 52-mem- 
ber King Midas Choir, which consists 
of employees of Peavey Elevators, 





GUEST OF HONOR—F. L. Lumsden, 
chief chemist for King Midas Flour 
Mills, was guest of honor at a stag 
party held at the Henry E. Kuehn 
home Dec. 18. Mr. Lumsden will re- 
tire from his position with the mill- 
ing company Dec. 31 and about 40 of 
his associates in the firm gathered 
for the party. Mr. Kuehn, vice presi- 
dent and co-manager of the company, 
as host presented Mr. Lumsden with 
an engraved silver serving tray as a 
memento of the occasion. 





Van Dusen Harrington Co., King 
Midas Flour Mills, Apple River Mill 
Co. and Peavey Lumber Yards. The 
choir is under the direction of Melvin 
McLaughlin. Special numbers were 
sung by a quartette consisting of 
James Pehle, King Midas Flour Mills; 
Vernon Carlson, Peavey Lumber 
Yards; Oscar Olson, Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., and Arvid Orwoll, Peavey 
Lumber Yards. The choir and quar- 
tette will sing on the trading floor 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
Dec. 24. 
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Reorganization of 
W. E. Long Co. 
Announced 


CHICAGO—Eight members of the 
staff of the W. E. Long Co. have 
become shareholders in the firm, it 
has been announced by W.-E. Long, 
founder and chairman of the board 
of that organization, which has served 
the baking industry for nearly 50 
years. 

“This places control in the hands 
of a group of executives who have 
been well trained and are experi- 
enced in every phase of bakery op- 
eration and management,” said Mr. 
Long, ‘‘and so assures the continuity 
of the W. E. Long Co. organization 
through sound, effective service to 
meet the needs of independent bak- 
ers.” 

Principals in the reorganized com- 
pany are L. W. Haas, E. E. Hanson, 
A. T. Downie, C. P. Wadley, H. G. 
Mergener, J. A. Smith, C. H. Yohn 
and C. E. Lane. Mr. Long, who has 
been continually active in its direc- 
tion, will remain operating head and 
chairman of the board of directors. 

Lloyd R. Wolfe, who has been close- 
ly associated with the company op- 
erations and management for nearly 
37 years, has resigned his position 
as president and leaves the company 
to devote full time to his personal 
interests as well as projects he has 
been planning for some time. Mr. 
Wolfe is expected to announce his 
plans for the future shortly. 

The operating staff of the com- 
pany, for the most part, will con- 
tinue unchanged. Under the leader- 





ship of Mr. Long, the organization 
has supplied forceful, dynamic ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for 
the baker, and has counselled in the 
progressive development of more ef- 
ficient operation and management for 
every phase of the independent bak- 
ing business. 

“The policies and ideals of an or- 
ganization that has grown up with 
and served the independent baking in- 
dustry for nearly half a century are 
assured through the active partici- 
pation of its seasoned key person- 
nel,” said Mr. Long, “and we make 
it our bounden purpose to continue 
in serving the independent bakers’ 
best interests, wherever they may 
be.” 

The Long company will continue 
in its present location at 155 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, for some months until 
suitable new quarters have been made 
ready for the reorganized facilities. 
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USDA HEAD TO ADDRESS 
FARMER COOPERATIVES 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, Miss 
Sally Butler, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, and John Tem- 
ple Graves, widely known Southern 
writer and lecturer, are among the 
speakers scheduled to appear at the 
20th annual meeting of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives to 
be held at the Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Jan. 3-7, 1949. 

John H. Davis, executive secretary 
of the National Council, said more 
than 500 delegates and guests are 
expected to attend the three days of 
open sessions, Jan. 3-5. 

Governor Gordon Browning of 
Tennessee is scheduled to welcome 
the visitors and National Council 
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delegates at a mass meeting. Miss 
Butler will follow Gov. Browning on 
the program, with a discussion of 
“Our Opportunity Today.” Third 
speaker on the morning program will 
be O. V. Wells, head of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Dr. C. E. 
Brehm, president of the University 
of Tennessee, will be a speaker at 
the afternoon program, to be followed 
by Fred V. Heinkel, vice president of 
the National Council and president of 
the Missouri Farmers Assn., Colum- 
bia, Mo., who will discuss ‘“‘The Role 
of Farmer Cooperatives.” Mr. Bran- 
nan’s address will conclude the pro- 
gram. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STANDARD CHRISTMAS PARTY 


CHICAGO—tThe office staff of the 
Standard Milling Co. held its annual 
Christmas party the evening of Dec. 
17 in the Illinois Room of the La 
Salle Hotel. The festivities started 
with a reception at 5 p.m., followed 
by a dinner and dancing. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY YULE PARTY 


NEW YORK — The entire local 
force of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, held its annual Christmas 
party Dec. 17, starting with cocktails 
and ending with a buffet supper and 
dancing. 
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MILWAUKEE SHIPMENTS 


MILWAUKEE — Grain shipments 
by lake from Milwauke during 1948 
were nearly 50% less than a year be- 
fore, according to the Milwaukee 
Grain & Stock Exchange. Last year 
the total shipped reached 7,287,394 bu., 
with wheat tops at 4,503,814 bu.; bar- 
ley following with 1,961,378 bu. 
shipped, and corn third with 822,202 
bu. The shipments last year were the 
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heaviest in recent years. The only re- 
ceipts this year were 4,879,996 bu. 
barley. 


DEATHS 


Raymond E. Frank, 46, vice presi- 
dent of the Peerless Mill Supply Co., 
Inc., and well known in grain and 
milling circles in Buffalo, died in a 
local hospital recently after nine days’ 
illness. He was a member of the So- 
ciety of Grain Elevator Superinten- 
dents. Mr. Frank joined Peerless after 
his graduation from high school and 
was with the firm for 26 years. He 
was promoted to vice president a year 
ago. His widow, a son and six daugh- 
ters survive. 











Phil A. Grotevant, 64, Harvey, IIl., 
representative for S. Howes Co., died 
Dec. 11 from a heart attack. He was 
born in Chatsworth, Ill., and was in 
the grain, elevator and equipment 
business all of his life. He was with 
S. Howes Co. since 1940, and prior 
to that had represented Sutton, Steele 
& Steele, Inc. He is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. 


W. Fred Anheuser, former vice 
president of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, died Dec. 13. Mr. Anheuser re- 
tired from active. business life four 
years ago at the age of 73. He was a 
grandson of Eberhart Anheuser, a 
founder of the company. Three sons 
survive. 


M. J. Vos, for many years head of 
the Firma M. J. Vos-Haarlem (Hol- 
land), died Dec. 13 after several 
months’ illness. 





CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


CERES 
DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
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FMEA AND MNF REQUEST U.S. 
TO SEEK LOWER FLOUR DUTIES 


Organizations File Joint Brief With Department of Com- 
merce in Connection With Forthcoming Trade 
Negotiations With 11 Nations 


WASHINGTON — A request that 
the U.S. seek a reduction of import 
duties on U.S. wheat flour in 11 
nations has been made by the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. and the Mill- 
ers National Federation in a brief 
filed this week with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Committee on 
Reciprocity Information. 

The brief, submitted jointly by the 
two organizations, also asks that the 
U.S. proclaim its desire to foster free 
trade between free individuals and 
that it gain as many concessions as 
possible toward returning interna- 
tional trade in wheat and flour to 
private individuals. 

The organizations’ request was 
made in connection with the trade 
agreements which are to be negotiat- 
ed next April in Geneva with Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, 
Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden and 
Uruguay. 

The following three points are em- 
phasized in the brief: 

1. Production of U.S. wheat flour 
for export results in direct financial 
benefits to American farmers and 
American labor. 

2. In the absence of free trad- 
ing (without tariffs), the only fair 
tariff relationship between wheat 
and wheat flour is for the tariff on 
wheat flour to be no more than 1.4 
times the tariff on an equal weight 
of wheat. 

3. The wheat flour export market 
is a more reliable market for the 
American farmer’s. surplus’ wheat 
than is the export grain market. It 
is through export flour that the 
American farmer can best benefit 
financially from his high quality 
wheat. 

Cites Rate of Export 

The brief continues, in part: 

“In 1947, wheat flour production 
in the U.S. was over 302 million 
sacks. Of this amount, 98,500,000 
sacks, or almost 33%, was shipped 
overseas. The value of this export- 
ed flour was $609 million. In 1948, 
during the first nine months, flour 
was going into export at an annual 
rate of over $630 million. In other 
words, during this period, flour pro- 
duction for export as compared with 
flour production for domestic use 
was in the ratio of 1 to 2. 

“The years 1947 and 1948 have 
been unusual ones in the export 
wheat flour industry. It is not intend- 
ed to convey the impression that the 
industry expects those unusual con- 
ditions to continue. Perhaps a fair 
estimate of ‘normal’ export vol- 
ume of wheat flour would be 25 mil- 
lion cwt. per year. A comparable 
fair estimate of wheat flour produc- 
tion for domestic use would be 220 
million sacks per year. 

“At the rate of 2.35 bu. wheat to 
100 Ib. flour, it takes 58,750,000 bu. 
wheat to manufacture 25 million 
sacks of flour. The average price re- 
ceived by U.S. farmers for wheat 
on Nov. 15, 1948, was $2.04 bu. Us- 
ing this price on 58,750,000 bu., it is 
obvious that the American farmer 
has an interest of $119,850,000 in a 
25 million-sack export flour market. 
For the past several years, wheat 


from American farms and flour manu- 
factured in the U.S. from American 
wheat have been of major importance 
in our country’s foreign trade. 
American farmers want to stay in 
the export market. Flour exports will 
help them do so. 


Creates 11,000 Jobs 

“In 1947 and 1948 approximately 
35,000 wage earners were directly 
engaged in the production of wheat 
flour in the U.S. They were paid 
an average weekly wage of about 
$59.50 in 1947 and about $60.60 in 
1948. Since about 33% of the flour 
produced during this period went in- 
to export, it can be said that flour 
production for export created more 
than 11,000 jobs for wage earners 
at $59.50@60.60 a week. This repre- 
sents more than $34 million paid out 
to American workmen. When export 
flour volume returns to ‘normal’ of 
near 25 million sacks a year, it will 
still mean more than $8,500,000 per 
year for wages for American labor. 

“The U.S. flour milling industry 
spends millions of dollars for freight, 
power, manufacturing supplies, com- 
munications, containers, and other 
goods and services. The present price 
of 100-lb. size flour bags of the type 
used for export is approximately $300 
a thousand; 25 million bags to move 
25 million sacks of flour for export 
represents a cash outlay of $7,500,- 
000. Farmers who raise cotton and 
wage earners in cotton textile plants 
benefit directly from this expenditure 
which can be made if export flour 
business is maintained. 

“Production of 25 million sacks of 
flour for export means 500,000 tons 
of by-product millfeed for retention 
and consumption in this country. 
These by-product millfeeds make a 
substantial contribution to the do- 
mestic production of livestock, live- 
stock products, poultry and dairy 
products. 


Some Rates Discriminatory 


“Approximately 140 lb. wheat are 
required to produce 100 lb. flour. If 
the import duty on U.S. flour into any 


country is more than 1.4 times the 
duty on wheat, a discrimination has 
been placed against wheat flour. 
American millers want to and can 
compete with other millers on an 
equal basis. A tariff relationship of 
1.4 on wheat flour to 1 on wheat is 
eminently fair and represents a rea- 
sonable goal in the negotiations 
about to be undertaken. Many coun- 
tries now have tariff schedules which 
discriminate against wheat flour in 
favor of wheat. U.S. flour mills en- 
gaged in the production of flour for 
export have certain initial higher 
costs for wages and transportation. 
Considering. these initial higher costs, 
it is only fair to expect that the 
finished product, wheat flour, be given 
equal treatment with its raw mate- 
rial, wheat, when imported into any 
nation. 

“The inherently fair 1.4 to 1 ratio 
of tariffs on wheat flour and wheat 
is recognized in our own U.S. import 
tariff structure in spite of the fact 
that we have a large domestic flour 
milling capacity. We believe it is a 
sound tariff policy for both importing 
and exporting nations and we believe 
it is in harmony with the general 
principles of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. It is our earnest 
recommendation that U.S. negotiators 
embrace this policy with respect to 
wheat and wheat flour and advocate 
it vigorously in the negotiation of 
trade agreements with other nations. 


Best Wheat Outlet 


“American wheat farmers ordinar- 
ily have an exportable surplus beyond 
domestic U.S. requirements. U.S. flour 
mills, by building and maintaining an 
effective export organization, have 
created a demand for high quality 
flour. We submit that the demand for 
U.S. wheat in the form of the high 
quality flour which U.S. mills can 
produce from it, is a sustained de- 
mand and one which ought to be en- 
couraged at every opportunity by fair 
treatment in international trade. To 
do so, most surely provides the 
American wheat farmer with the best 
and most continuous outlet for the 
exportable surplus wheat. 

“In addition to the three major 
points just discussed, we urge the 
U.S. negotiators to exercise every 
effort toe reduce non-tariff barriers 
such as import quotas, license fees, 
document charges, discriminatory ex- 
change rates such as now exist in 
Greece between wheat and wheat 
flour, and other devices used to com- 
plicate and_ restrict international 
trade. These devices if improperly 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 








High Low Close Close 
Dec. 11, Dec. 18, 
- 1948 1948 1948 
ee NS 08 6.555 6.6 008s MOO NO eRRO TERE w OR 34% 28 kee 26% 
Allis-Chalmers ... . 424 27% 28% 27u% 
American Cyanamid 43 33% 410% 39% 
OT eee 4456 38 40 40% 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ..... 356% 1% 1% 1% 
Continental Baking Co. . 17% 10% 13% 13% 
Corn Products Refining Co. 66% 58 57% 58 
Dow Chemical ............ 0% 32% 48 48 
General Baking Co. ........ 11% 8% 10% 104% 
General Foods Corp. ..... 6% 41 34 39 39% 
General Mills, Inc., 334° Pfd. 108 97 rte 105 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 128% 118564 2 123 
Bioweks B CO. .ccccccccccces 63% 44%, Te 57% 
National Biscuit Co. ......... 32% 26% 30% 30% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. . 175% 162% we 171 
Novadel-Agene .......... 22% 12 ee 12 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 3454 30% 31% 3154 
St. Regis Paper Co. . 13% 8 8% 8% 
Standard Brands, Inc. . 291 20 21% 20 
Sterling Drug ......... 39% 32% 34% 35 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .. 43 34% ee 37% 
United Biscuit of America 23% 19 19% 20 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .... 1% 2% 4 3% 
Bid Asked 
*Standard Milling Co. ................ 8% 9% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .. 17% 18% 


Over counter. 
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and unnecessarily applied can and do 
upset any fairness of the tariff sched- 
ule as such. 

“We specifically request that re- 
duction of import duties on wheat 
flour be made a point of negotiation 
with each country. The export mar- 
ket for U.S. wheat flour is not one 
market but many markets. Each is 
important. None can be disregarded. 
Maximum gains must be negotiated 
in all of them.” 

Data sheets detailing the volume 
of wheat and flour trade with each 
of the 11 countries, the present sta- 
tus of import tariffs and other mat- 
ters affecting imports were submit- 
ted with the brief. They also include 
specific recommendations which are 
in addition to the general recommen- 
dations made in the brief. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BORDEN OPENS SOYBEAN 
PLANT AT KANKAKEE, ILL. 


KANKAKEE, ILL.— The Borden 
Co.’s new solvent extraction soybean 
processing plant at Kankakee was 
formally opened at ceremonies Nov. 
18. Representatives of industry in the 
area and the public attended the 
affair. 

The plant is capable of producing 
135 tons of soybean meal and 600,000 
lb. oil a day. It has a meal and flake 
storage capacity of 1,000 tons, and 
its bean storage elevators will hold 
900,000 bu. The 32-acre site con- 
tains a five-story milling building, a 
five-story extraction tower, a power 
house, a warehouse and a truck dump 
building. 

Officiating at the opening cere- 
mony was Charles F. Kieser, vice 
president of the Borden Co., and Clif- 
ford E. Butler, president of the Bor- 
den Soy Processing Co. Visitors 
watched the operation of the plant 
and observed the exhibit of Borden 
soybean products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAY GOHDE TALKS TO 
DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS — The making of 
holiday products was demonstrated 
for the staff and students of the 
Dunwoody Baking School Dec. 8 by 
Ray Gohde of the bakery service de- 
partment of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., St. Paul. Mr. Gohde 
made such products as Danish butter 
cake, stollen, date pudding and 
streussel torte and richer fruit stol- 
len. He demonstrated the mixing of 
the dough, and after the products had 
fermented, demonstrated the making 
up of the various products. Mr. Gohde 
emphasized the importance of prop- 
erly finishing the items, and also dis- 
cussed merchandising. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


BAKERS COURTESY CLUB 
HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


CHICAGO—The annual Christmas 
party of the Bakers Courtesy Club 
of Chicago, held the evening of Dec. 
10, was attended by 120 members and 
guests. Festivities started at 5 p.m 
with the traditional turkey raffle, 
handled by W. L. Grewe, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and C. E. Sowles, 
Siml & Sowles. Two pieces of luggage 
were won by A. L. Bither, Petersen 
Oven Co., and John Reget, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co. 

Following dinner, A. W. Fosdyke, 
club president, introduced Walter 
Hopkins, director of the Baking In- 
dustry Promotional Program. R. E. 
Siebel, Siebel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, chairman, presented the other 
members of his committee—Earl 
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Butts, Armour & Co., and Paul Clis- 
sold, Bakers’ Helper—which commit- 
tee made all arrangements for this 
Christmas party. A short entertain- 
ment program was presented, and 
the rest of the evening was devoted 
to various card games by a large 
number present. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EAST FOR HOLIDAY 


Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Mayer, State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N.D., 
are spending the Christmas holiday 
in College Park, Md., to be present 
at the marriage of their son, Lyle V., 
to Miss Charlotte Bierce of Winona, 
Minn. The wedding will take place 
Dec. 23. The bride-to-be and young 
Mr. Mayer are on the faculty of the 
University of Maryland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEWSPAPER SEIZED BECAUSE 
OF CRITICAL FLOUR STORY 


LONDON—tThe publication of a re- 
port describing the unsatisfactory 
condition of flour stocks in Vienna, 
Austria, resulted in the confiscation 
of the newspaper Der Abend by the 
authorities on the grounds that the 
article had caused public unrest. 

Writing to friends in London, Dr. 
Bruno Frei, the paper’s editor, re- 
vealed that during October he pub- 
lished a factual report which de- 
scribed in detail the deterioration 
of considerable quantities of flour 
as a result of what he classified 
as red tape bureaucracy. The re- 
port was mentioned in the Austrian 
parliament and gave rise to state- 
ments concerning maladministration 
in the supply of flour to Vienna’s 
bakeries. 

In the course of the debate, a rep- 
resentatiye of the People’s party con- 
firmed the veracity of the report in 
Der Abend. In the light of this 
the Journalists’ Assn. protested 
against the confiscation of the paper 
which was stated to be both un- 
warranted and illegal. 

Dr. Frei considers that it was not 
the published report which gave rise 
to public unrest but rather the state 
of affairs which was revealed show- 
ing that the system of storing and 
distributing flour was unsatisfactory. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS WHEAT RECEIPTS 
SHOW SHARP INCREASE 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — With 
plenty of boxcars available, wheat 
continued to pour into local elevators 
last week. Receipts were heavier than 
any like period since the first week 
in August. No more than a third 
of the more than 900 cars was offered 
on the floor. Exporters did virtually 
all the buying. 

Transfer from line stations to ter- 
minals accounted for most of the big 
movement. The switch is making 
room for a large milo crop. Most of 
the feed grain is now off the ground 
in the Southwest. Growers show no 
liking for current milo prices, the 
market being 25@30¢ under the loan 
rate. 
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PURCHASE BAKERY 

HAMILTON, OHIO—Anthony E. 
Becker and Walter J. Dees have pur- 
chased the bakery division of Dell 
Frost Foodlands, Inc., and are oper- 
ating bakery departments in super- 
markets. The firm plans to operate 
house-to-house routes and to manu- 
facture ice cream. Mr. Dees, man- 
ager of the new company, has been 
associated with the baking industry 
for the past 10 years in Springfield. 














At 
New York 
Christmas Parties 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY SCENES — The pictures above 
were taken at two Christmas parties held during Decem- 
ber by baking industry groups in New York City. In 
the picture at the left in the top row, Robert L. Lloyd, 
American Maize-Products Co. (left), 
Welker, Swift & Co., register satisfaction as they count 
tickets and check the roster at the annual Christmas 
party of the Metropolitan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
at the Beekman Tower Hotel, New York, Dec. 10. In 
the middle picture, however, the same two gentlemen 
register concern as they react with alarm to the unexpect- 
ed size of the crowd overflowing the cocktail lounge. (Mr. 
Lloyd, chairman of the entertainment committee, is the 


and William H. 


annual affair were seated and enjoyed the dinner, pro- 
fessional talent and many attractive door prizes. In the 
third picture of the top row, taken at the Christmas 
party of the Bakers Club, Inc., are, left to right, Robert 
W. Brooks, Standard Brands, Inc., H. W. Green, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and Herman H. Englander, Merck & 
Co., Inc. The Bakers Club party was held Dec. 7 at the 
club’s quarters in the Hotel Shelton. The pictures in the 
second row were also taken at the Bakers Club party. 
In the first, left to right, are E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales 
Co.; Walter J. Stockman; Raymond F. Kilthau; Charles 
E. Larsen, Larsen Baking Co., Inc., and William C. Dun- 
can, William C. Duncan & Co., Inc. In the last picture, 
left to right, are M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking 


fingernail biter, and Mr. Welker, club secretary, the Co.; Charles E. Larsen, Larsen Baking Co., and M. F, 


head scratcher.) Somehow the 135 attending the eighth 


Murphy, Ekco Products Co. 





Stepped-Up Corn 
Buying by CCC 
Anticipated 


KANSAS CITY—Substantial wheat 
purchases were made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. during the past 
week at Kansas City, but corn buying 
continued on a restricted scale. 

Trade reports indicate that the gov- 
ernment will have to step up its corn 
procurement if shipping is to remain 
on schedule, for loadings have been 
considerably improved following the 
layoff caused by the East Coast dock 
workers’ strike. 

CCC’s buying basis for wheat re- 
mained unchanged throughout the 
cember for December or January de- 
livery of warehouse receipts, basis the 
Gulf. The corn bid stood at 7¢ over 
Chicago May for shipment by Jan. 15 
for No. 2 yellow or better, with 14.5% 
moisture or less. 

The agency bought 5,484,000 bu. 
wheat Dec. 14-20, compared with 5,- 
175,000 acquired during the preceding 
period. Corn purchases of 322,000 bu. 
Dec. 14-20 compared with 180,000 bu. 
bought during the previous week. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.11 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.11, as 








compared with 18.49 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 30.14, as compared wit 
33.56 a year ago. 
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THREE STAFF CHANGES 
FOR VICTOR CHEMICAL 


CHICAGO—tThree changes in the 
Victor Chemical Works organization 
were announced recently by Rothe 
Weigel, executive vice president. 

William R. Dedert has been ap- 
pointed to the new post of general 
superintendent. In this capacity he 
will have charge of manufacturing 
operations at the Chicago Heights, 
Ill., and Nashville, Tenn., plants and 
the company’s newest plant at Mor- 
risville, Pa. 

Homer B. Terry, formerly super- 
intendent of the Nashville plant suc- 
ceeds Mr. Dedert as superintendent 
of the Chicago Heights plant. 

John A. Coben, previously general 
foreman at the Nashville plant, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Terry as superintendent 
there. 
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NEW MILK PLANT 


TORONTO—The Borden Co., Ltd., 
has commenced work on the erection 
of a milk powdering factory at 
Kemptsville, Ont., which is expected 
to be completed before winter sets 
in. The new factory will provide a 
market for eastern Ontario dairy 
farms of about 150,000 lb. milk a day. 


German Zone Gets 
Corn in Liew of 
Other Feed Grains 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of Agriculture announced Dec. 15 
that it has switched a preceding allo- 
cation of 165,000 long tons of grain 
sorghums, oats, and barley to Bizone 
Germany to the same amount of corn. 
The allocation is for shipment abroad 
this month. 

The action brought the total sup- 
plemental corn allocation for Octo- 
ber-December shipment to the occu- 
pied zones to 363,000 long tons. All 
grain is now for procurement by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 

In addition, in the week ended Dec. 
10, the department allocated 9,500 
long tons of flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent to the international refu- 
gee organization to meet needs in the 
Middle East, also for CCC procure- 
ment. 

Other supplemental allocations an- 
nounced were: 

To the army for the German Bi- 
zone—441,000 lb. timothy seed, PMA 
procurement. 

To Austria—2,220,000 lb. timothy 
seed, commercial procurement. 

To the United Kingdom—5,000 long 
tons of dried whey for livestock feed- 
ing, commercial procurement. 

To Israel—500 long tons of alfalfa 
meal, commercial procurement. 
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ee on ee ee tions ranged from slow to fair. Prices — 2 See eee hed ete pon —— in acquiring sufficient amounts of the con : . 
a oot th "alae * 5 leah wae Selene with the gen 4 ~ ee - nniongey My trag acs Seger Pen Pa modity to insure uninterrupted operatio: " . 
ost 0 e ine as base o ‘ with the preceding week. reas ggg Hatcher seg: Hips Bg esi but might be tempted were the price mor a 
which were considered too low by most attitude of buyers, many of whom seem : jrite 
mills and considerable business was passed THE NORTHWEST inclined to think they will gain a_ better attractive. ” ' — ; spr 
There was a more determined effort by Minneapolis: Some rather substantial flour price level by waiting further developments BN re gern: meee Ps ge Ft ss ond 
mills last week to resist sales below the business was placed with spring wheat by the government. Clears are somewhat pce ec ee ne ait og iy car 
going basis, An example of relatively better mills last week, but the trade was not easier with freer offerings while prices ou bakery sche put are “% sie use 
price relationships was found in the Italian uniform among all mills. One large eastern are soft and yielding. The approaching terpret =e gtd gg page .* lati 
ale chain order, estimated variously from 125,- Christmas season and inventory time also to feelers by those who wish to ket t 
Outside of the chain buying, domestic 000 to 150,000 sacks, was included in the contribute to the present waiting attitude. close check on prices. _ I 
activity was very dull. Some small lot week's business. The reported price was Quotations Dec. 18, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring Complaints from bakers indicate tha The 
business was closed, but even the one ind well below the going market and a num- family $7.35@7.45, high gluten $6.40@6.45, the retail sales end of the business is ni int 
two-carlot orders were in a reduced volume ber of mills said they passed the business standard $6.05@6.10, first clear $5.65@5.70; showing the improvement anticipated wit Que 
last week. for that reason. Several other medium hard winter standard $6@6.05, first clear the arrival of colder weather. Howeve1 cot 
Family flour business was at a_ slower ized buyers were in the market for Janu $5.70@5 soft winter short patent $5.90 the usual holiday stimulus is in eviden jut 
pace last week and it was becoming a gen ary-February needs, but here again the @5.95, straight $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.15 and from all sides predictions are hear 4 
eral practice for mills who are not plug business was spotty that volume will match that of a year agi but 
‘ ‘ : ‘ 7 i . ‘ Quotations Dec. 18: spring family $7.05 
oe —— Pac = brand —— — ct ga -—_ a _ New York: Buying interest was con- 7.25, high gluten $6.50@6.60, short pater ” 
su 1 or 1s ype o susie 3 ve ale : \ s gle o ee Ci ots or } > 3 fc 3 as 2¢@ > y > > » ¢ . 2 ; ) 
other hand, there wan noticeable prove quick ‘nek es delivers in vJanuary ae od seceuan eis tenibaattem te sumone he 20@ 6.30, standard $6.10@ 6.20, frat clea On 
ment in cake flour demand from bakers, in Total bookings with spring wheat mills for future delivery Typical holiday mar- 58.5009.90' nara wee ee — = =? Qu 
; . — 5 vba , vy: ; " a) . a@6, standard $5.80@5.90; soft winter stan: : 
dicating that retail bakeshops were experi represented 55% of capacity, against 52% kets prevailed, with nothing to stimulate ard $5.40@5.65 sn 
encing a better pre-holiday demand for the previous week and 32.6% a year ago. buying and generally disappointing consum- , _ Baia 6 1 
cakes, Shipments of flour by spring wheat mills er demand to discourage it. The trade THE SOUTH flor 
On Dee. 14 the Italian Technical Delega were equal to 76% of capacity, against felt the possibility of lower prices later, Atlanta: Rather skimpy flour busine bbl 
tion acquired one full ear of flour from 81° the previous week. and therefore keeps stocks at a fairly low has taken a grip as the holiday seaso to 
a southwestern mill at 2 Gulf, unen Shipping directions on old orders con- point. Scattered, nearby shipment business nears and unless something unusual com: 0 
riched, 110 Ib. Osnaburgs, 80° extrac tinued at a better rate than many mills only has resulted. to the front, this situation is expected to tio 
tion, a basis which was relatively improved expected during December and plants were Substantial round lots of springs were hold for awhile. The little spurt of baker An 
compared with other recent export sales able to operate at a fair schedule. Christ- bought by one chain baker at a price de- flour buying passed and sales of the pa nia 
A second cargo of the supplementary ex mas shutdown of mills will start Dee. 23 cidedly below the general price range. The week were described as mostly nibble hol 
port quota of 21,000) long tons, wheat and continue through Dee, 26. New Year's volume was estimated at around 150,000 and for scattered cars here and _ ther ing 
equivalent, wa reported to be awaiting Day schedules may not be interrupted, sacks for 60 to 90-day shipment. However, bakers continue to make inquiri: are 
shipping space before negotiation would but this will depend on the volume of or- Soft wheat flour sales have not reflected and orders might follow if the market 18: 
be closed, ders and directions received during the last any holiday pick-up in sweet goods and seemed right. On the other hand, no hea\ Fo 
Netherlands, the first buyer of flour week in December, have been slow. Quotations, generally, were business is anticipated until maybe afte: bor 
kranted in the first quarter, 1949, export Family flour trade was quiet. Wholesal- about the same as the previous week’s mid-January. Shipping directions from bal $8. 
allocations is expected in the market some ers were busy keeping retail shelves re close. ers were fair to pretty good. ’ 
time this week and there is a strong pos stocked, but were not reordering from mills. Quotations Dec. 18: spring family flour There is a definite dullness about fan as 
ibility that Italy will begin seeking its Minneapolis mills operated at 61% of ca- $7.45, high glutens $6.35@6.55, standard ily flour sales as wholesalers are keepi! mt 
first quarter quota, Otherwise export work pacity last week, against 68% the previous patents 95@6.10, clears $5.60@5. south- floor stocks at a minimum for year-en bu 
ings are small and confined to additional week and 91° a year ago. For the entire western short patents $5.95@6.10, standard business. New transactions call for shi} se\ 
purchases of minor lots by South American Northwest, operations last week were 67% patents $5.75@5.90; high ratio cakes $6.65 ment after Christmas or the New Yea: me 
sage se oder ee a _ of capacity, against 71% the previous “7.15, soft winter straights $5.65@5.90. and these are scattered to date. Bookin: 
a Agger a rrr Ripe. yy eel = ans nth igen ame : os Pittsburgh: The flour market continued oe “7 —_ lengthy, a 1 tin 
schedules ave faiviy complete at present Basier mi fee values offset some reduc é a very dull affair the past week. Not- shou d ca or numerous rep acements 1 lot 
and Tost Galle aca awkine Wie Baen, tice tion in wheat the past week and flour withstanding a slight downward price the short future. Specifications are gel sic 
saci aaa Phage y : prices are about unchanged, except for scale, bakers and jobbers seemed to ignore erally slow to just fair. sol 
ever, a general power failure in’ Kansas marked weakness in clears ra Ie a + . , Trading with blenders al is dull, « be! 
caused the closing of mills for various hibies _ entirely this factor which should have rading with blenders also is dull, a re! 
periods as far west as Great nd in the (Quotations Dec. 20: standard patent $5.60 stimulated buying interest. The report is though they continue to report outgo : er 
state. This is cause of reduced operation 5.70, short patent $5.75 @5.85, high glu- uniform throughout the entire territory and usual for the season. Movement of flour est 
reports from Kansas mills ten $646.10, established brands of family no flour mill representative reports any- to them is all right. ; th 
is Manone Gite weemer, mabe ven at a flour, enric hed $6 80, first clear $5 oT ca thing but hand-to-mouth flour buying, with The price situation continues a much 
ite of ee ot eapacity Sahipated sith second clear $4@ 4.85, whole wheat $5 50@ even this type of replenishment limited to discussed subject among both the family flour mi 
So ths Seeciie Geek ore: cas con 5.60 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons, immediate needs, Forward commitments still and bakery flour trade, sales" being repor ing 
ane Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour are not considered. The trade maintains an ed well below the market. Some of the sa 
Export pressure was definitely off first business was steady. Bookings consisted of air of absolute confidence that if, and sales are said to be made to get new bus née 
clears last week and prices were down ac prompt to 60 days. Export business was when, flour needs become urgent imme- ness, while others are made to keep ol)! lit 
cordingly. Offerings were considerably im fair. Shipping directions were very good. a aan ie bast ey eee — , : P ; 

, Pace of 8 , m: . in price i8 notea and 0 s be ade fith the exception of spring patent la 
gp Bae Ba 7 ee eee Fits ’ THE CENTRAL WEST are too far below the market to be con- which dropped about 20¢, there was sma fo 
cottons: hard winter bakery short : Chicago: The flour market continues spot- sidered by mills. change in quotations. Southwestern patent $9 
$5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.2 ty, as the usual holiday dullness prevails. Interest in family patent is still fairly all clears and cake and pastry flour d¢ en 
straight $5.2505.35: established Sales were chiefly scattered and only in good. Bakers continue happy over holiday clined only 5¢. Family flour held unchange we 
family flours $6@6.75. first clears one, two and three carlots for immediate sales of sweet goods, but soft wheat cake Quotations Dec. 18: spring high glut« t 
1.30, second clears $4.10, 1% shipment, with an occasional round lot and pastry flour sales are dull. Directions $6.30@6.55, standard patent $5.90@6.1 
or higher $3.85@4; soft wheat order, Directions were fair. Family flour are good. Deliveries, despite the holiday short patent $6.10@6.30, first clear $5.85 
ent $6.50@6 straizht $5.40@! business also was stagnant and no book- rush season, are also coming into this- 5.95: hard winter standard patent $5.60 
flour $6.25@6.65 ings were reported, Sales were confined to territory in good time. No increase _ in 6, short patent $5.70@6.15, first clear $4.) 

Six mills report domestic business fair, the usual scattered small lots for quick flour buying is anticipated before the New @5.40; hard winter family $6.40@7.50; soft f 
three quiet, 11 slow, eight dull. delivery. Deliveries were only fair. . Year. Then, it is stated, inventories will wheat family $6.70@7.80; soft wheat fir ae 

. : Quotations Dec. 18: spring top patent show a large majority of bakers and job- clear $4.80@5.05; pastry flour $5.80@6; cal : 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week $5.60@5.90, standard patent $5.50@5.80, first ers to have scant flour stocks. flour $6.80@7.05; self-rising flour 12@1 19 
ine beer very slow, with prices practically clear 5@5.45: family flour $7.15: hard Quotations Dec. 18, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 100- sack over plain. 
ee ee continue to winter short patent $5 17 @5.71, 95% patent Ib cottons: hard winter bakers standard New Orleans: Flour buying has slacken¢ 3 
5.37@5.56, first clear $4.88: soft winter patent $5.60@5.63, medium patent $5.68@ considerably, apparently reflecting the aj 
Hutchinson: Flour bookings were fairly short patent $6.50@6.85, standard patent 5.70, short patent $5.73@5.75; spring wheat proaching holidays and inventories. Bool 
light for mills of this area last week. In $5.5006.60, first clear $5.77@65.80. patent $5.80@6.15, medium patent. $5.85@ . 


: ings are running about 50% of norm 
high gluten for 





quiry which developed from larger bakers 6.20, short patent $5.90@6.25; 









St. Louis: Local mills say flour demand immediate and nearby shipment, ar 






















brought no results due to low price ideas is indifferent 3ookings are scattered and $6.26 a6 45; clears 50 a 5.85; family patent, there is a decided lack of interest in boo!) 
of the buyers. Small to medium lots for father light. Buying consists mostly of  ®@vertised brands $6.91@7, other brands ing ahead. The baking and jobbing trad - 
prompt to 30-day shipment were booked small lots for nearby shipment. However, $6.30@6.60; pastry and cake flours $5.40 are not active with inquiries and sale " 
ra maawe bakers. Export interest was there were a few cars booked for 30 to @ 6.70. at very low ebb. The amounts of the bus 2 
dormant. Shipping directions picked UP, es- 60 days’ delivery. The small bakers are Boston: Flour quotations are generally ness worked on hard and soft winter , 
pecially from the family trade. This large- buying for immediate requirements. Buying easier in the Boston market. A slight re- as well as springs, were small and for in my 
ly concerned flour wanted for delivery after is being checked by the low ideas of the covery late in the week gave the final mediate replacement. The majority of tl Bi 
Jan. 1. Operations were as near full time trade. There is no particular demand for result of net losses of 5@10¢ in springs, bakers still have small balances of exist , 
as restricted power service would permit clears Offerings are some easier with while hard winters finished off approxi- ing contracts to work on meantime. oe 
Prices were slightly weaker, prices lower. Jobbers report bookings for mately 15¢. Soft wheat flours were corre- Midwestern soft winters enjoyed a sligl 

Texas: Demand last week was no bet carlots and truck loads as very quiet spondingly soft, but a slight recovery there increase in demand for quick delivery, wit at 
ter than in recent weeks; sales were at the Rakers are busy with the Christmas trade left final prices generally 5@10¢ lower. cracker and cookie bakers showing mos fo 
rate of 25 to 30 of capacity and prin- Shipping directions are fair Prices for Buyers pursued their course of extreme interest. Shipping directions are _ slight! n 
cipally family flour. Operations continued hard and soft patent are 5¢ lower to 10¢ cautiousness and only contracted for quan- improved, reflecting the increased holida co 
at 65 to 75% of capacity, although speci- higher, clears 5@10¢ off. Spring wheat tities sufficient to maintain workable in- production. Export sales and inquiries ar ry 
fications were in smaller volume in some patent and clears are 5¢ bag lower. ventories. However, the new prices on the very limited, the bulk of the business go be 
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December 21, 1948 


ing on being in southwestern hard winters 
for Brazil on old contracts which were held 
up awaiting dollar credits. The other Ameri- 
cas are not actively inquiring and no sales 
are reported. Inquiries are looked for from 
the Netherlands and the Italian Technical 
Delegation against January-March alloca- 
tions. 

Quotations Dec. 18, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.60@5.80, 
standard $5.35@5.55, first clear $4.95@5.20; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.90@ 
6.10, standard $5.75@5.90, first clear $5.40 
“5.55, high gluten $6.15@6.30; soft wheat 
short patent $5.70@5.85, straight $5.10@5.35, 
first clear $4.60@4.85, high ratio cake $6@ 
6.35; Pacific Coast cake $6.90@7.10, pastry 
$6@6.10. 





PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Mill bookings are very slow 
in the Pacific Northwest and most mills 
are on a five-day week. Some interior mills 
are working less than that. Government 
bookings have been made up until Jan. 
20, and reports are that no further book- 
ings will be made until after the turn 
of the year. With domestic business down, 
and export business of very light propor- 
tions, mill operations for the next 30 days 
are not promising. 
Quotations Dec. 18: 
ill Montana $6.32, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.12, bluestem bakers $6.26, cake $6.95, 
pastry $6.04, whole wheat 100% $5.90, gra- 
ham $5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 


high gluten $6.48, 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The usual holiday sea- 
son dullness pervades the domestic mar- 
ket. Export demand continues at a low 
evb, There have been a few nominal ship- 
nents, but not sufficient to cause much 
iterest. Quotations Dec. 18: top patent 
s rings for use in Canada $8.60 bbl., sec- 
ouds $8.10, bakers $8, in 98's cotton, mixed 
cirs with 10¢ added for cartage where 
u-ed. For export to U.K., government regu- 
lution flour $14.50 per 280-lb. for shipment 
t» end of March, Halifax or St. John. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is poor. 
There have been reports of some export 
interest but these have not been confirmed. 
(uotations Dec. 18: $10.40 bbl., secondhand 
cottons, f.0.b. Montreal; export $5.40 bbl., 
jutes, f.a.s. 

There is a fair demand for winter wheat, 
but offerings are few. The new crop is said 
to be entering the winter in good condi- 
tion and if the weather continues favorable 
Ontario should again produce a good crop. 
(,uotations Dec. 18: $2.30@2.35 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
fllur last week totaled just under 46,000 
bbl. and included slightly less than 2,800 
to the U.K. The remainder was made up 
of varying amounts going to several destina- 
tions, particularly the West Indies, Central 
America and the Philippines. Domestic de- 
mand for flour is moderate, with the usual 
holiday inactivity evident. Mills are operat- 
ing about five days a week, and supplies 
are moving fairly free. Quotations Dec. 
1s: top patent spring for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.25, cottons, second patents 
$8.75, second patents to bakers $8.25 

Vancouver: Export flour business as far 
as this port is concerned continues pretty 
much of an unknown quantity. No new 
business has been done to speak of for 
several weeks following the 5,000-ton sale 
made to China. 

Reports from the Philippine Islands con- 
tinue conflicting, and while some _ small 
lots are being done, the general impres- 
sion seems to be that Manila has to digest 
some of the large stocks now on hand 
before making any new commitments. Oth- 
er countries across the Pacific are inter- 
ested in Canadian offerings but do not have 
the required dollar credits. 

Domestic trade remains slow. Neither 
mills nor buyers appear interested in plac- 
ing any business very far ahead. Store 
sales are only fair, with most of the busi- 
hess now being done coming from the 
large bread-making plants. 

Prices are holding at ceiling levels. For 
hard wheat grinds cash car quotations 
for 98’s cottons as of Dec. 18: first patents 
$9.15 with small lots at $9.65; bakers pat- 
ents $8.65. In the cake and pastry line 
western grinds range from $9.50@9.95 to 
the trade with Ontario’s ranging up to $13. 
















United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 

the close of the week ending Dec. 11, 
1948, and Dec. 13, 1947, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
--~in bond— 


7--American- 





Dec. Dec. 
11, 13, 
1948 1947 
Wheat 5,757 13,622 
CE 624086560 oe ee 
Corn : 5,144 6 
RIE gaanees ee 4,993 . 1,597 1,096 
Barley 2,380 5 





Flaxseed 
Soybeans .... 15,935 





afloat in Canada markets Dec. 11 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat none (538,000) bu.; 
corn 2,677,000 (333,000); oats 8,000 (none); 
rye none (195,000); barley 8,000 (none); soy- 
beans 2,000 (none). 





NEBRASKA WHEAT CONTEST 
TO BE AT McCOOK JAN. 6 


LINCOLN, NEB.— The Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. with the 
cooperation of other interested organ- 
izations, will sponsor a_ statewide 
wheat show at McCook Jan. 6, 1949. 

A special class for certified seed 
wheat has been added to the show for 
1949. Any Nebraska wheat producer 
who completed certification of Ne- 
bred, Cheyenne, Pawnee or Mida 
wheat in 1948 is eligible to compete. 
All entries in this class, sponsored 
by the Nebraska Crop Improvement 
Assn., will automatically be entered 
in the market grain class. 

Selection of the Nebraska Wheat 
Queen for 1949 will be one of the 
featured events of the show. Candi- 
dates for this honor may be nominat- 
ed by any farm or civic group. 

The top 15 entries of wheat from 
the show will be entered in the mill- 
ing and baking contest. Winners of 
the first 15 places will submit an ad- 
ditional 10 lb. sample of their wheat 
for this contest. 

Sponsoring agencies, in addition to 
the grain improvement association 
are: McCook Chamber of Commerce, 
college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and the Nebraska 
Crop Improvement Assn., an organi- 
zation for certified seed producers. 

Entries must be received by Jan. 
2, 1949. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Dec. 9, 1948, (000's 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 7,596 983 4,114 4,080 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 5,904 oe 316 52 
Churchill ......-. 100 ‘ on oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRIOED cb csises 145 as 46 1,711 

TORR vs ccdses 13,746 983 4,476 5,843 

Year ago ..... 7,836 461 4,434 7,856 


Receipts during week ending Dec. 9: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,472 435 2,092 1,316 
Pacific seaboard . 1,297 ee 97 12 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOtOre ..s%eess 34 “s 18 14 

TOCA .scssces 6,803 435 2,206 


Shipments during week ending Dec. 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





RMMG. oc cceensess 6,239 1,095 1,571 575 
.. eee e eee 19 at 273 240 
Milled or 

processed ... 4 as 29 42 

Pacific seaboard— 

OOORM cccccece 749 os ee ee 
| Perr. 31 ee 73 7 

Other terminals* 35 és 20 6 

TOES sicscocs 7,075 1,095 1,965 870 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Dec. 9, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 79,012 9,659 32,162 27,767 
os 700 121 


Pacific seaboard . 13,997 
CRMFCREE «secs 4,468 es % ee 
Other terminals* 306 2 206 1,805 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Dec. 9, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 78,096 9,447 31,473 27,962 


Pacific seaboard 9,590 801 198 
Churchilh ..<scc. 5,314 “< 1 oe 
Other terminals* 275 4 249 457 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Dee. 11, 1948, 
(000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Baltimore ...... 2,958 as oT 
WOUEEMEOD seevccecs 1,910 618 ‘ 

Afloat ieee ‘ 455 484 
Chicago . oe ie as 388 es 

MORE cece . a =e 502 584 
a. eee ° os rr 107 26 
DE sekeadee - 
Milwaukee 1,870 
New York . e8 183 

Afloat ... nes 158 
Philadelphia 

SOO civics 2,270 2,964 
Previous week 2.465 2,469 
Dec. 13, 1947 70 5 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
27 4 11 18 
Four mills 20,040 28,775 20,032 %21,031 
*Three mills, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATI 


ONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 











Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis 
og ae | i eee ir Sac eee. Bic ee Since ccs Bic OE ves 
Spring top patent .....sesccsccees 5.60@5.90 er oer 
Spring high gluten ..........000. eee 6.00 @6.10 
BTU DGEE 6c ccc ces pesevccsens ---@... 5.75@5.85 
Spring standard .......6..seees - 5.50@5.80 5.60@5.70 
Spring first clear .........+-ss-. 5.15@5.45 5.20@5.60 
Hard winter family ........... ae ee asa 
BEMPG WIMTEE GROTE 2.2 cccccscsnee 5.47 @5.71 coc 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.374 5.56 soa 
Hard winter first clear ........... 4.85 @ 
on ee ; -@ 

Soft winter short patent ........ 6. @ 
MOCt WiMCOr StAMGATG 2... ccc cccccs 5. @ 
BOlt WHCOF GCrGiGht .... 2... cvee ‘te a 
Sort wWihter Gret ChOAP ....cccvees 5.77 @5.80 oee@® aoe 
Pe WOE Nc bite ee ceneciewse 804 4.98 @4.60 
ee SE, GE 0-606 s ices eeeese 3.50@4.35 @ 4.10 ee 
Be, SO EEE hee pede oe tees 5.60@ 5.70 ~.» @5.45 coe eee --- @6.10 
New Yor Phila. Boston Pittsburgh 
I ID oe es iy ag bb bib 40 8 $...@7.45 $7.05@ -+»-@ ... $6.91@7.00 
Spring high gluten .......... 6.35@6.55 6.504 6.35 @6.55 6.26 @6.45 
565s 'e ie 6 see eo eHi8s re Aer 6.20@6.3 6.104@6.30 5.90@¢€ 
rr i ccs a bec s eceese 5.95@6.10 6.10@6 6.00@6.20 5.80@6. 
Serine Great COOP 2... ccceces ‘ 5.60@5.75 5.80@5.9 5.65@5.80 5.50@5. 
Hard winter family ...... cbecen Se. eee re ee a See a. eet 
Hard winter short ....... 5.95@6.10 5.90@6.00 5.90@6.15 5.73@5.75 
Hard winter standard aad 5.75@5.90 5.80@5:90 5.7545.95 5.60@5.63 
Hard winter first clear ........ ; 06M ¥e% cae@ ee ee Te 
a we ere oa 7.44 @7.50 re 
Soft winter straight ........ ° 5.65 @ 5.90 et ee 5.80@ 6.25 = 
Soft winter standard ............. ove 5.40@5.65 (cee bes sav 
Soft winter first clear ........... ee Ree ee ee on sae Te), Meee 
ee Ts, WEN doc ccbecien ean 5.10@5.30 5.20@5.30 oe 5.10@ 5.15 
(i Se . Se pever ener yee re re er, ee rh 3.85 @4.05 
PUG, GVOM., WEI .iccncsenas 5.99@ 6.04 aR Gee Tc, wee - +. @5.96 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto 
Family patent ...... ~ LA 2 eee ee Spring top patentf.. $...@8.60 
i PETE Teer -@6.04 ...@ Spring second patent] -@8.10 
Zakery grades ...... -@6.21 ...@ Spring first clear] - @7.00 
PE Awa weeayeuha -@5.71 ...@ Spring exports$ -@14.5 


Ontario soft winterst --@10.4 





of 196 lb.) 


Buffalo 
$7.35 @7.45 
ee ee 
6.40@6.45 
2-3 @ es 
6.05 @6.10 
5.65 @5.70 
-@ 
cos wae 
6.00 @ 6.05 
5.70@ 5.75 

a 





5.90@5.95 





Atlanta 
8.058 ‘ 
6.30@6 
6.10 @6 
5.90 @6 
5.85 @5 
6.40@ 
5.70@6 


5.60@6 





ca wee 
4.80@5.05 


50@5.7 
" 
( 





wee® 
**Winnipeg 
$...@9.25 

-»@8.75 

A yeaN 
ete wee 
© ...@... 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {§98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTAT 


IONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran wes: Beive s Peeee $....@47.50 err eee ees eee Sarena wes 
Hard winter bran .. ares SE aes Te! eer 13.004 43.50 <TC) eee ee, wet 
Soft winter bran .. ee ae eee. eee sana 18.600 49.10 51.00% 52.00 
Standard midds.* .. -+--@561.00 ~ A400 ‘ x oeeee Tech ae eee Sere 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 51.00 @54.00 -@52.50 13.754 44.00 19.604 50.10 52.00@53.00 
ee eee 55.504 56.00 .-- @54.00 Tre. ee sie ween --@ es 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ...... $55.00@56.00 $61.50062.50 $....@61.00 $56.50@60.20 ean FF 
Soft winter bran .. ‘ ee oe aes Tee wees are er 57.50@ 58.50 
Standard midds.* §6.00@ 57.00 61.504 62.5 -4 61,00 0@ 60.20 ger 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 58.004 59.00 cre, Ye Ter, see ; i 58.504 60.00 
errr ees 58.004 59.00 69.00 @ 70.00 . 469.00 63.00% 64.20 sa> oie 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 


@57.00 Bian 
- @AS 


IFt. 


“@ 60.00 Biscy 
52.25 sseeG@ 


i. OOO eae Sens 
GWimMiIPOS 2 .ccccces Se 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





@ 64.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chi 


cago Board 


of Trade, in bushels (000s omitted) on Dec. 11, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Wheat - Corn Oats Rye 
41947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 


ra 26 99 





Baltimore 
Boston 





4,442 
























eee 501 131 

MOOS ceccesecaas 369 oa — + os 
Chicago ..... 11,965 4,310 1,060 ) 1,056 308 
2 errr 1,442 11 650 ,274 269 199 
Ft. Worth 148 244 180 380 10 
Galveston 190 oe 
Hutchinson ..... o< ave 26 2 
Indianapolis 23 1,766 1,330 182 112 118 94 
Kansas City 32,646 1,881 484 151 141 273 150 
Milwaukee 948 16 66 131 ‘ 
Minneapolis 1,309 72 1,642 5,095 2,530 
New Orleans 557 20 4 22 
New York 23 8 ‘ 15 1 
| ee 1,928 67 330 809 61 409 
eee 592 382 31 26 ae 
Philadelphia 1,059 29 547 103 56 7 
Sioux City 526 05 146 550 2 1 
BE. SGGOOM .ccccses 1,100 3 710 846 6 5 
oe ee kaw eses 2,493 613 102 53 
Wichita ..... 25 
| aeerrrere 

EE iw ane tiene < 132,100 114,762 37,930 10,942 10,990 15,856 4,710 3,936 13, 





sJarley— 
1948 1947 





89 30 
921 831 
a 397 
830 851 
1,685 1,800 
18 8 

9 
80 201 
3,130 5,197 
6,827 11,910 


6 
83 27 
° 40) 
40 20 
&0 10 
16 45 
23 7 
6 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 


——Minneapolis Chicago—— c 











Kansas City— 








Dec. Me July May July Sept. May July 
Dec. 13 228 20954 208% 217% 200% 
Dec. 14 8% 209 208% 217% 199% 
Dec. 15 208% 207% 217% 199% 
Dec. 16 207% 207 2151 197% 
Dec. 17 22 207 207% 2151 198% 
Dec. 18 219% 211% 205% 206 214 196% 
r RYE — OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May ec. Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
Dec. 13 142% 148 171% 169 150% 162 160% 81% 74% 7 
Dec. 14 142% 168% 149% 162 160% 82% 75% 
Dec. 15 141% 167% 149% f 161 159 821 75% 
Dec. 16 142 166% 147! 53 161 158% 82% 76% 
Dec. 17 . 143% 167 151 156% 162% 159% 84 78% 
Dec, 18 . 142 166% 149% 155% 161% 157% 83% 76% 
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Farmers Union Asks 
Full Parity, More 
Storage Facilities 


ST. PAUL—About 4,000 members 
of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., at their annual meeting Dec. 
13-14 in the St. Paul Hotel were told 
by M. W. Thatcher, general manager, 
that the association had distributed 
$3,517,043.37 in savings to patrons 
this year. At the same time, the net 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 


per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order. 
v v v 





HELP WANTED 














v 
NATIONAL FLOUR BROKERAGE ORGAN- 
ization has opening for high-grade man 
to sell spring wheat, southwestern and 
soft wheat flours in New York City, New 
Jersey and a small eastern Pennsylvania 
territory. We are looking for a man with 
an established record among wholesale 
bakers that can produce volume business. 
Your reply will be held in strict con- 
fidence, and remuneration is open to dis- 
cussion. Kelly-Erickson Co., Ine., Wool- 
worth Bldg., New York City—COrtland 


7-6965. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 








WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 
or medium-sized mill. 30 years’ practical 
experience with and soft wheat, 
rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 9703, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


hard 














WANTED—TEXTILE BAG MFG. MACHIN- 
ery automatic cut and fold or cut print 





and fold machine. Address 9798, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York 4, N. Y. 
Complete Chemical 
All in perfect condition 
MAIN ITEMS—Steinlite Tester; Lab. 


Construction Co.—12 Place Kjeldahl, 
6 place fat extraction, 6 place fiber, 
all electrically heated; 3—Beckman PH 
Meters; Cenco Photelometer; Analyti- 
cal Balances: Sterilizer, Polarimeter, 
Viscosimeter, Glassware, Porcelain 
Ware, Reagents, etc. Desire to sell as 
a unit. May be inspected at Waverly 
Sugar Co., P.O. Box 299, Waverly, lowa. 
Tel. Waverly 750. 












HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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worth of the big co-op rose to $17,- 
012,313.33, Mr. Thatcher said. 

The association has 150,000 farmer 
patrons in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana. Net worth in 1947 was 
$14,077,196.08. 

No mention was made of how much 
of this year’s patronage refunds had 
been made in cash. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, and Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R.,Vt.) were speakers at the an- 
nual banquet Dec. 14. 


Urges Strong Support 


Secretary Brannan urged a strong 
price support program backed up 
with crop storage and _ production 
adjustment measures. “I am not one 
of those who think the economy 
should be or necessarily will be ad- 
justed downward,” he declared. “We 
need and can have an expanding 
economy. But-’if the constriction or 
downward adjustment comes, we are 
not this time going to start the proc- 
ess with the farmer. 

“As a matter of fact, I believe the 
nature of our economy is such that 
farm and urban prosperity are close- 
ly interrelated. If the constricting 
process does not start with the farm- 
er, it may not get started at all. 
Stable farm prices and stable farm 
income at fair levels will go a long 
way toward stabilizing the whole 
economy,” Mr. Brannan continued. 

“Ten years of valuable experience 
have demonstrated that a good grain 
storage program is essential to the 
sound operation of price supports. Un- 
fortunately, we did not have an ever- 
normal granary to offset the effect of 
the drouth in 1934 and 1936. Right 
now farmers are unable to meet the 
demand for meat largely because 
last year we had a relatively short 
corn crop. Of course, the great de- 
mands upon our grain in recent years 
have not permitted us to build up an 
adequate reserve. But this merely 
underlines the importance of creating 
the reserves when the opportunity 
presents itself. 

“This year’s outsize production 
came simultaneously with a _ short- 
sighted legislative amendment which 
prevents the Commodity Credit Corp. 
from extending or even maintaining 
its storage facilities. I am sure that 
we can count on the Congress to re- 
move this limitation from the CCC 
charter. 

“Our ideas about the proper size 
of our grain reserves are changing, 
along with the many other changes 
that have taken place in agriculture. 
Years ago we thought a corn carry- 
over of 150 to 200 million bushels was 
about normal. Four to five hundred 
million bushels would have looked 
enormous. But recent events have 
forced us to lift our sights. We are 
consuming more food now than for- 
merly—living on a different scale— 
anxious to consume more meat and 
milk. 

“If we are to be sure that we shall 
have an abundance of meat and milk, 
we must maintain larger reserves of 
grain than we considered adequate 
a decade ago. This may mean that the 
government will become a more im- 
portant factor in the grain storage 
business as a partner in the job of 
maintaining and managing abun- 
dance. However, some farm leaders 
are talking about using cooperative 
facilities to a greater extent in pro- 
viding the necessary facilities for 
good, convenient storage. I also want 
to emphasize that larger reserves in 
the ever-normal granary in the past 
have not hindered commercial inter- 
ests in making fair profits. In fact, 
protection against crop failure helps 
to assure a continuing heavy flow 
of grain marketing. 


“In building adequate reserves, we 
should take the precaution to estab- 
lish more grain storage capacity on 
and near the farms. Right now, avail- 
able farm storage is stretched to the 
very limit, and it is still short of our 
needs,” the speaker added. 


Demand Full Parity 

A demand for full parity farm 
price supports was one of 12 resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by the 
delegates and members. 

The resolution urged that parity 
prices be “consistent with the ob- 
jective of abundant production” and 
proposed that new farm legislation 
take into account the need for “decent 
living standards” for family-type 
farms. 

Members of the large co-operative 
also urged “legislation which will en- 
able farmers, through their co-oper- 
atives, to acquire the capital and con- 
trol of the Central and District Banks 
for Cooperatives over a period of 
years.” 

A long-time program “to provide 
the nation with adequate grain stor- 
age facilities” also was urged. 

The delegates in a resolution which 
“deplored the action of the 80th con- 
gress in restricting authority of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to lease or 
build storage,” declared: 

“We believe the 8lst Congress has 
an outstanding opportunity to correct 
this by enacting policies which will 
provide the nation with adequate 
grain storage facilities.” 

The resolution declared “authority 
should be granted the CCC under 
which it is authorized to make long- 
term self-liquidating loans, at a low 
rate of interest, to producers and as- 
sociations of producers so as to sup- 
plement the present limited storage 
facilities.” 

It urged that the plan of financ- 
ing be patterned after the one “so 
successfully employed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration.” 


Back Wheat Agreement 


The new Congress was urged to 
ratify a new international wheat 
agreement, “in case the Department 
of Agriculture is successful in re- 
opening negotiations with the 36 
member nations.” 

Members of the GTA declared in 
another resolution they “are aware 
that there will be no letup in the ef- 
fort of the National Tax Equity As- 
sociation to injure cooperatives.” 

Other resolutions called for a 
“100% patronage goal in which all 
cooperatives would participate fully”; 
praise of the work of the state or- 
ganizations of the Farmers Union and 
of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, composed of 16 large 
regional grain cooperatives, similar to 
GTA. 

In other resolutions, the GTA dele- 
gates favored development of the 
resources of the Missouri Valley and 
urged action to establish the St. Law- 
rence Waterway and the Columbia 
Valley Authority. 

Four directors were reelected and 
given the job of naming association 
officers. They are Ole L. Olson, Bux- 
ton, N.D., GTA president; Benny 
Brandt, Roseau, Minn.; Ervin Schu- 
macher, Drayton, N.D., and Ole S. 
Gunderson, Power, Mont. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NUNN FIRM HAS PARTY 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Charles 
Nunn & Sons Milling Co. entertained 
employees and guests at an annual 
Christmas dinner Dec. 14. Following 
a turkey dinner, Christmas carols 
were sung. Bonus checks and a gift 
were presented to all employees. 
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Grain Allocations 
to Hold Near First 
Quarter 49 Levels 


WASHINGTON — Second quarter 
allocations are expected to hold close 
to the level for the first quarter of 
1949, informed sources told The 
Northwestern Miller last week. While 
the Italian wheat requirements for 
the balance of this crop year are ex- 
pected to be fully afloat by mid-May, 
thereby reflecting a probable reduc- 
tion for that country in the second 
quarter, it is noted that the German 
grain collection system has lagged. 
The current German supply position 
is good, but unless internal collections 
improve it is probable that additional 
wheat will have to be made available 
from U.S. sources. 


Another demand factor for whet 
may develop from France, where it is 
believed some small prodigality of use 
of supplies will require that addi- 
tional supplies be made available be- 
fore the French crop is harvested. 

The second quarter allocation pro})- 
ably will follow, percentagewise, the 
same relationship of wheat to corn 
and coarse grains. However, as re- 
ported previously in The Northwes'- 
ern Miller the coarse grain account 
will reflect a switch to corn from the 
other coarse grains. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI OFFICIALS QUIZZED 
BY STUDENTS AT HARVARD 


BOSTON—Seven hundred enthusi- 
astic Harvard Business School stu- 
dents pelted executives of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, with a wide 
variety of questions and got frank 
answers Dec. 16 at a simulated stock- 
holders’ meeting in Potter Auditorium 
on the campus. . 


Harry A. Bullis, GMI board chair- 
man, and Gordon C. Ballhorn, comp- 
troller, had a busy time of it with 
the “stockholders.” As a result, ac- 
cording to Frank Gilmore, professor 
of the school staff, the students left 
the meeting with a new understand- 
ing of practical operational problems 
in a modern corporation. 

The presentation was a duplicate 
of the 10 informal regional stockhold- 
er and employee meetings recently 
concluded by the company from Cali- 
fornia to New York. 

The question period occupied a good 
half hour. One student wanted to 
know what the company was doing to 
reduce the cost of distribution of 
food products. 

“We are engaging in research ever: 
day toward this objective and apply- 
ing the results of it,” Mr. Bullis re 
plied. ‘“‘We are increasing our opera- 
ting efficiencies along the line anc 
spreading our overhead over broade 
levels wherever possible.” 

Another student wanted to knov 
if General Mills is afraid of competi 
tion from unbranded merchandise 
Mr. Bullis replied, “The stiffer th: 
competition, the better it is for us.” 

Mr. Ballhorn answered _ severa 
questions concerning depreciatior 
policies, the outlook for future divi- 
dends and the earnings record oi 
General Mills. 





A questioner asked what the com- 
pany’s dividend rate would be fo! 
1949. The reply from Mr. Ballhorn 
explained that it is impossible to pre- 
dict operations in advance, and hence 
no forecasts are available. 
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= COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


n of 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


JORPORATION 


ver ' 
pply- . ‘ 
s re the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
pera- 
and 
yade coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 










serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 


ane with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 


—_ and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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Centennial i uring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sSEATTILE, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


ore ees 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - 
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SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


~.\ _ GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
| PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
_ CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE + PORTLAND 

















ide) 





r MILLING Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING . PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








H x i - 
“Diam ond D” =. led under Laboratory Cow 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 

























Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 











TY 
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| 
PsoF / 


‘ 
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The Choice | a the aan Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 












Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Cait 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 















Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 





NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, 





QUE. 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


, ‘ ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








2. 
7s . “ 4 


Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 











SPRING WHEAT ; WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS : FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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LORED TO 
UR NEEDS 


MULTIWALL 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 


JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


} 
. r . 


ne 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


RM elle Me tel tm @laila-T; 
INNIPEG 


\ 
\ f 


ROLLED OATS 


| OATMEAL 
$ 


1] 
i 


VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
* TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
O ° . (o] 2ame VANCOUVER 





Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


—— 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 


BRANDS 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD.. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





“HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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; fii 
Travelling salesmen | 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 


eotemodgas 
ge 





























silent salesmen ... salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


4&4 WwooDs 


. 
Makers of the famous Wolke €OttTOnN and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, beans ree and 
8; 





other canvas gooc oods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and WwW oO oO D Ss M A N U F A 4 T U a | N G Cc oO e L T D e 
other rugged equipment for life 


in the Great Outdoors. 


Montreal @ Toronte @ Ottawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 











Cable Address: “Wotunacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
a 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour FLOUR MILLERS ° | 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” cue ate. eae Flour Mil ers 
Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and ees ee MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality OaBLE Appress, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry Cables: ““GLUTEN,"’ Melbourne 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL « CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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ce KANSAS ciTY’S comme S8NK ox } pa ¥ : Flour Specialist ‘ and 
4d, : : . S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


| cag, ml 
Look to City National’s i aa eg OE. s0 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for \ |S i Ne rere re 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: @-<.\ Me y CORPORATION 


ot: BS gs ¥ <p Domestic FLOUR Export 
‘i , ‘ — Sf = LIVE WIRES— ! 
| LOANS | Finance your export operations in all SS : 2 ein: 


foreign markets through City National. = 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


, a Farmer Jones, 80 years old this 
FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS f year and as unconscious of his age as 
Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’? facilities & # a 20-year-old, came in the house the WHITE & COMPANY 


for collections, for letters of credit on sight or ee other day, wet and muddy from the “The F Pp le’ 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions, a knees down. e Flour People 


a4 “I wanted to cross the creek to a —— 
Axles ” : “ altimore 2, . 
| MARKETS | The large Foreign Department at * see about the cow,” he explained. “I 


City National can recommend suitable foreign og used to jump clear and easy, but now 


representatives; provide you with market anal- > thea A dang time I try I land = the 

yses; report on foreign market conditions, >. middle. Guess I just ain't noticed it E LL Fourlo. 
Ls getting wider.” 

BROR oe. Foreign De- ; " ¢¢ ¢ coin oahandisers 

artment anager, was export ‘ ° 

aaa for préanam flour ey On the witness stand the old moun- 919 No. Michigan Ave. 

mills for over 10 years. He is bf) | taineer was as cool as a cucumber, CHIC AGO 

thoroughly familiar with the : —. and as close as a clam. The prosecut- 


viewpoints of mills and buyers, < ing attorney was beside himself with 
and knows the quality of flour 7 anger and impatience. 


required by different markets. “Sir,” hissed the lawyer, “do you JOSEP H KASWAN 


> swear upon your solemn oath that this Mill Agent and Distributor 
CITY NATIONAL s, is not your signature?” “Yep,” replied . i 
| the witness. Fine Quality Flour 


“ ry y 343 9” ~ 
ESOS p . Com - Ly It is not your handwriting? New York Produce Exchange 
% Bank & uot Compa - “Nope,” said the witness. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
mewn ccm ocroat NOW) cry any cxano « xansas civ o,mo. fea wt ee 
= ‘ ing?” “Nope. 
“ , = 4x7 , j - 
Do you swear that it does not re- | Garvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 


semble your handwriting?” “Yep. . 
“You take your solemn oath that Millers Agents 

this writing does not resemble yours 

in a single particular. How can you “aa 

be certain?” demanded the lawyer. : 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. “Cain’t write,” replied the witness. 
Soft Cake Flour eee 
Se Gieadh tinesiiectanem roreicn RTLOUR ponestic i sili atin alien thai amas P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 31st and Chestnut Streets very exciting fishing adventures. “My Import and Export Statistics 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. PRA SEES aA 6, FA. muscles of sinewy steel were more since 1919 

than a match for the denizen of the O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 

deep,” he boasted, “Finally after a Havana, Cuba 

three-hour struggle, exhausted but 


. DE triumphant, I landed the ferocious 
W. H. SCHNEIDER S. R. STRISIK CO, | temp PeTTETTT 
ompany Flour Mill Agents “Ferocious monster?” sneered a lis- 
a uU v gent: ag yaigl PFLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
tener, “I saw a picture of that fish. 
428 Dwight Bidg. . Grand 7751 Piedese Bishanse NEW YORK At most it might have been six inches Dependable, Prompt Service 
aarey errs wee long.” Siebel Institute of Technology 
“All right,” conceded the narrator, 741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 
+ E -Si “but in three hours a fish can lose a 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS anner=-Evans = Siney lot of weight.” 
Nashville, Tenn. Corporation oe INTER- CONTINENTAL 


FLOUR BROKERS FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS Confused Groom: I was asked to GRAIN COMPANY 


; . ‘ EXPORTERS 
Domestic and Export buy either a casserole or a camisole. 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 25 Broad Street Now York, N.Y. T can’t remember which. Flour— Grain— Feeds 


Clerk: That’s easy. Is the chicken ” peg ina 


dead or alive? 


+e 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. THEO. STI VERS The young wife greeted her hus- JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN band affectionately when he returned Cash Grain Brokers 
F L oO U Led from the office. “Poor darling!’’ she Kansas City Board of Trade 


1527 Candler Bldg. ss 46 : : St. Joseph Board of Trade 
: said. “You must be tired and hungry. 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO. Atlanta 3, Georgia Would you like some nice soup, ten- _ F manety Sy Aaa 


der chops with golden brown potatoes 


d green peas and mushrooms on 
-FLOUR ast 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. Broker and Merchandiser | “N® darling.” her husband an- | H. J. GREENBANK 
INC. < i < 


swered firmly. ‘“Let’s save the money & COMPANY 
Flour Brokers DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated and eat at home.” 


OMAHA, NEB. Members N. Y. Produce Exchange O U 
uw Want : nee Produce Ex. - NEW YORK ¢? F he R 


} ‘ 
en nee New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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re FAVORITE BANK*KANSAS ciry:<" 


ESTABLISHED 1913 

























































































PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








“T’ll never forget the time we were 
ice skating on the lake. Suddenly the 


ice broke, I plunged into the water. 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & K N I G HT O N You threw off your coat and your JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


PO 
LARSEN CO. shoes, and jumped in after me. What meee ~—aeeed 


FOR FLOUR a pal!” FLOUR 
All FLOUR Grades NEW YORK BOSTON “What do you mean, a pal; why P. O. Box 646 


. . ‘ 404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL PHILADELPHIA wouldn’t I jump in after you? You NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 
: # aiciese had my skates on.” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
“ Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DiPpLOMA,"’ Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 


47-48 Damrak 


We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 


the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘‘TronTopri,’”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEIITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitrp,’’ Dundee 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
: ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
| IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,’’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


¢ 36, Mauritswes ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FELIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 





Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 
N Algemeene ee er 
e Ye Industrie Maatschapp; GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 
66 
MEELUNIE” UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 


Raat tay AMSTERDAM HOLLAND AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Importers of: Cable Address: ‘Medium” 
Flours - Offals - Starch 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,’’ Rotterdam 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport” 











VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, ete. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cables: Radium Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York Samples and offers solicited 


Corr.: Postbox 1151 




















A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHekEaAT FLour 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

















As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








FLOURS ‘ompicte 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, II! 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 














A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co...........+..445 
ACMO-BVANS CO. .ncccccccccscrsccscce 
AGHO FiOGP MINS Geir scccccccccsescecs 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd....... 
Alva Roller MUS ..cccccccccccsccccee 
Amber BEM DIVISION occ ccccccvcceas 
AMOMEGt MUIMEG OO. cc cccccccsesessccas 
American Filour@, Imc. .......sccccoee 
Ames Harris Neville Co.............+.+. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..... 

BERGER BE GO. kc ccccesceocesedoes 
ATPOW BAIR, IRE. cecscceccccccsscsces 
es ED I eS e6s oo a0 cower ees 


BanG, FPICMMINEG cc ccccesevrcevvccosese 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... 
Be? BUSES Be Gis ccc sence iccecvaces 
Bemis Bro. BAG OG....cscessces 
RSOreeteG, AGEIOGN Fi sececcccsecee 
Black Bros. Flour Mills.......... 
ae ae A ere eee ee ee ee 
Pk i) MOOSE see Dabad eos so 0ekbacen ee 
EROCORE, PORE Hig TAGs... cc citvccescves 
Ree Ge CED pe dcness owe sericeaes 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd....... 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co.. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
MVOWHORE, BE. B, Giisccsccccsccccsvese 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co........ 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Corp. 


Cc 


Cameron, John F., & Co.. 


Canadian Bag O6., BtGisscccccccccscses 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........ ; 
Cannon Valley Milling Co............... 
Cargill, Incorporated ........ 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 

Carson, Revert, &@ OCo., Etd,......650. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co......... 
Central Bag and Burlap Co.......... 
GAGS TOM GR sees ceccestesceccs 


Chatfield & Woods 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
CRUBD GB GOR cece vevcccccevccvecceses 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co........... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd........ 
COMO, FUR cece cr csatinceneneves 
Coleman, David, Inc. .....-....5e0. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.. 
COM. “COCR cicicrcsavsieccisess 
Commander-Larabee«Milling Co.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co...... 


a eee 
Bend R. R.... 


Comtipemtal Graim Ce. cc crccscciecccsee 
OCoventry, BhewmarG & CO... ..sscccesse 
Grewlere B EBA seccsceccccesccsseses 
Cream GF WER OOiBicccccccccccceces 
CGGS Bee BD ce ccesccesverseesesss 
Crookstem BEMHNE CO. ccccccccsscccmes 
CHOWR BEM vice ccciceecivioccecscceens 


D 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain 
EO BAGG, ADBGISS. 2c cc csivccvecscveess 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
DS BWROR, As cccecccccceseccecvcccesese 
DOUtSOR B& BIGMSTE OG... csc cccnccccvess 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd............. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co........... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc............ 


E 


Meee THORNE BE GGis csc ccciecseceaes 
pommart, BB. A. BRUM Goi... ccccccsccs 
Snns Milling Co. 
BECO Bene GO cacct cee ccc eseesosens 
Excellence Flour Mills, Ltd........ 


Co. 


Feast, C. 
Federal Mill, 
Fennell, Spence & Co........cccscssccne 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co............ 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............... 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/sS............00655 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 
Flynn, 
Fode, Troels 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Fort Morgan Mills 
PEGE, WOME Bs 65.00 66bs Ce cceeresir 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co........ 
Garland Milling Oo. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling Co 
Goffe & Carkener, 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ....... 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 








34 


30 
55 
52 
26 


54 
30 
55 


52 
50 


34 


53 
24 


35 


Greenbank, H. J., & CO.......0+eeee+es 
Grippeling & Verkley 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Hallet & Carey wes 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Mic. cccccccccccess 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co........ 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Harris, Upham & Co........eeseeeeeeee 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co............. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co......cccccccccee 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.............. 
Jas & Van Walbeek.....cccccccccccces 
Jenmionon, W. J., GOiscccccvesss ary eauas 
FOO, Bi Ties GB BOM cccicccvicsccsuss 
Senansem, ABUR., & Goss csi ccvesesecoes 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co...... 
Saeeee, Te Bi GO, BGs ceccccnsacscscs 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Bate, BIOS, BOW Geis esccccecs 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
PE SOO Cradacdtvae tess 
Kelly, William, Milling Co.. 
Kenser, Charles H. ......... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons...... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co... 
King, M. L., Milling Co...... 
King Midas Flour Mills......... 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ‘ 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.. 
Koerner, John E., & Co.......... 


LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Lathrop Grain Corporation 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Loken & CO. on cccccscvcsccees ‘ 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co........ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co... 


M 


Ltd. .... 
Ltd... 


McConnell & Reid, 
McKinnon & McDonald, 
Madsen, Otto 
Maney Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.. 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd... ; 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc........... 

N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,’”’ Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel MINING CO. .cccccccccesccsocs P 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co.. 
Minot Flour Mill Co...... 
Mitchell, EB. P., Co........ P 
Montana Flour Mills Co..... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co...... 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Morten Milling Co 


Bureau. 


Ltd. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. . ‘ ‘ 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 


Nehemikio, Peter R., Bh.csccicccccccess 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 


New Century Co. TTT 
New Era Milling Co........... 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Co..... 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator. 
Norton, Willis, Co. eee 
CORB. ceccecs ...Cover 


Novadel-Agene 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency....... 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Osieck & Co. 


Ltd..... 


36 


54 


39 


35 


Ot 


nN oo 


22 
51 

53 
49 


56 


34 


26 


P 


Page. Thomas, Milling Co........ eee 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Pearistone, H. &., CO... .ccccrccccccsoes 
Peek Bros. 
Penn, William, Flour Co............... 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
a Serre er reer ereee err eer 
Preston-Snaffer Milling Co.............. 
Prina, Frank R., COrp.....cscccccccecs 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. Minwssccecscccecs 


Red River Ming Co... ccccccesosssccce 


Red Wing Milling Oo... ..cccccccccccess 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodent Control 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 
eS ee eee ee ee ee ee 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
tussell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
PRUEMOFEUPG, We. Ths, BD GOic ccc wcccocsss 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. H., eee 
Benults, BOUIGM GB GOio cc cccicccciccecr 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., Inc..... 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 


oo) =e 


ae ae ere te Te Tee ee 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
ee Se eee eee eee eee ee 
SRGMERS PIOGe Be Goris si cc ccicccccce 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling CoO. ..cccscvcccccccces 
StannarG, Calis B Co..scccececsvvecse 
GRIVOTH,. TMOG. cvrccccvsvvssrcscsessose 
ee as PS OHS EN Cache a Steer vedere 
SUPAtton Graim GO. ccccivnvacsvcccecoece 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Serato Gh: Mah SNCF is 6 ec tercesivcncpes 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
SORDORE B WIOe Geiccé ccc cc ccevessc0ce 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
TOPMINGL FIOCF BS Coie. cccscccecsces 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
TUOMAS GOORIN Gi cvscccccececscescsoess 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co, .........65. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ..............-+ 
Vin, BP. Gig B GOiccevscssccccscccccccees 
VOGRS BER GO. cc ccecscsscocuscceses 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .........seeee0% 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co..............-. 
WOMeO TIME Gh. sec ciccccicscceces 
Watson @& PRU, TAGs. ccsccccccvsccoce 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Weber Pieur BINS OG... .ccccccccccsccs 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 

Western Assurance Co. .......... 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co.............e00> 
WEISS ] GO 6c veces es cssvscccsicsccecse 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co............. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co..............:+:+ 
Williams Brose. Oe. cccccccccccsccccsccs 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........... 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, 
WORE BEIM GO. cc cto ccccseccccccsocce 
Weeks BREE Ge, BGs ccc cccscccvcicece 


Z 


Zanes, W. R., & Co..seessseeees 















Practice Makes Perfect 
in Flour Processing, l'oo 























What's that! Retire at 37? 


“WHY NOT?” said the young sailor, “when it’s so 
sasy to doP Join the Navy today, and you get a lot 
more than a chance to see the sea. You get a mighty 
nice kind of social security: retirement after 20 years, 
as young as 37, with a USN check coming in the mail 
every month. And that’s not all...” 


He’s as right as Dewey at Manila: the modern, ex- 
panded U.S. Navy offers many advantages to good 
men. It offers expert training in one of 80 skilled 
trades ... real opportunities for promotion to the 
commissioned ranks ... good pay, and regular in- 
creases ... all living expenses paid ... free dental 
and medical care ...a priceless opportunity to see 
the world... 


Would this kind of career sound good to a young 
man you know? Then do him and your country a 
good turn by suggesting he check into it at the near- 
est U.S. Navy Recruiting Station. 

















